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I. 


THE HIGHER CRITICISM IN RELATION TO THE 
WORK OF THE MINISTRY. 


BY JAMES R. BROWN. 


Criticism is generally defined as the act or art of judging by 
some standard, or as a judgment thus formed. In theology the 
term is used to denote detailed scientific inquiry into the origin, 
integrity, authority and text of the Sacred Scriptures. This. 
general field of inquiry is divided into two departments. We 
have on the one hand the Lower or Textual Criticism, and on 
the other hand the Higher or Literary Criticism. The former 
endeavors to determine the true and original text of the Scrip- 
tures as nearly as possible; the latter deals with these several 
writings as a literature. 

What is commonly known as the “ Higher Criticism” seems 
to be especially objectionable and offensive to many good people. 
Some seem really, whether consciously or unconsciously I can- 
not tell, to be possessed by such a deep-seated prejudice that they 
even refuse to give the science enough of a hearing and investi- 
gation to become thoroughly acquainted with its methods and re- 
sults. The actual reason for this seems hard to find. It may be 
the desire or preference of human nature to be left alone and 
undisturbed in its own way, whether right or wrong: it may bea 
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fear that investigation might lead them to disturb, or even set aside, 
some of their theological possessions which they treasure as the 
hard-earned gain of years of toil and labor. No doubt, after 
one has secured for himself a comfortable competency through 
long years of faithful frugality, it is natural for him to be averse 
to that which threatens to wipe out his savings and compel him 
to begin anew. 

But, to change the illustration, in the erection of a building 
the framing and combining or some of the material may have 
been defective. Its own weight, or the beating of the storm, 
brings on a crash. The builder is compelled to reconstruct with 
better material or with better workmanship. Whilst he may 
feel averse to this, the result, however, will amply satisfy him for 
the extra effort and expense because he will have a safer and 
better structure. So some theological timbers may have been 
defective, or they may have been improperly framed and com- 
bined. The weight of conviction, or critical pressure and storm, 
break down the structure. Reconstruction becomes necessary. 
Yet, however unpleasant this may be for a time, after the new 
building gets well under way, one begins to feel more satisfied 
again and will even begin to rejoice that the old coilapsed be- 
cause the new promises more comfort and greater usefulness. 
Prejudice resting on any or all of these grounds, of course, oper- 
ates against both the methods and the results of this science. 

We feel convinced, however, that many are honestly and seri- 
ously opposed, not so much to the methods as to many of the 
results of the Higher Criticism. Their opposition rests on honest 
fear that these are harmful to the cause and kingdom of Christ, 
because, as they believe, they undermine or even take away their 
ultimate rule of faith and practice. But, with the greatest re- 
spect for those who may differ from us, let us humbly say that 
we believe, with all our heart, that this is a mistaken fear. It is 
a fear like Mary’s when she said: “They have taken away my 
Lord, and I know not where they have laid him.” If they will 
but look and listen we believe that, in spite of the Higher Criti- 
cism, they will still see and hear their same rule of faith and prac- 
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tice appearing and speaking to them, but doing so in a resurrec- 
tion form. 

In view of the fact, however, that this branch of theological 
science has been receiving such faithful attention and study 
for thirty years and more, and since its methods and findings 
have in various ways come to the attention of so many, it isa 
matter which the Christian minister can hardly neglect without 
injustice to himself and to his people. Indeed, it seems to us 
that the Higher Criticism in relation to the work of the minis- 
try is a subject not only worthy of, but also one demanding, the 
most earnest and serious study and consideration of every one 
who would be a faithful and intelligent pastor. 

In our discussion of this subject we endeavor to set forth first : 
a few facts in reference to the history, form, purpose and find- 
ings of the Higher Criticism ; and secondly: what use the minis- 
ter shall make of this science in his practical work. 

A study of the history of this science reveals the fact that, 
while the greatest activity in it is confined to the latter half of 
the nineteenth century, its principles were used more or less in 
the study of the Bible at a very early date. Already in the mid- 
dle of the twelfth century Aben Ezra studied the Pentateuch 
according to some of them, and was led to question the Mosaic 
authorship of certain passages. Especially, however, has the 
Higher Criticism been struggling through birth to a larger life 
since the Renaissance. Erasmus found some New Testament 
interpolations which he omitted from his Greek Testament. A 
notable case of this appears in I. John 5: 7, in reference to the 
three who bear witness. In 1670 Spinoza maintains that the 
Bible grew up asa literature; that it contains the word of God; 
that the Pentateuch is non-Mosaic; and that error in speculative 
doctrine is not impious. Because of these views he was excom- 
municated and regarded as the forerunner of Antichrist. In 
1753 two remarkable and stirring books were published. These 
are Bishop Lowth’s “ Prelections upon the Sacred Poetry of the 
Hebrews” and Dr. Astruc’s “Conjectures on the Original 
Memoirs which Moses used in composing Genesis.” The former 
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proved parallelism as one of the great characteristics of all 
Hebrew poetry ; the latter called attention to the use of different 
names for the Almighty and noticed how, in some sections of 
Genesis, one form was consistently used, and how, in other sec- 
tions, another form was used with equal consistency. The obser- 
vation of this led him to the conclusion that the author of the 
Pentateuch as we now have it, made use of at least two main and 
ten smaller documents in the production of his work. 

Through Eichhorn the methods, principles and results thus far 
wrought out, received enlarged use and application in his “ Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament” which appeared in three volumes 
from 1780 to 1783. Whilst this work, in some respects, took 
the cue from Spinoza and Astruc, it is nevertheless characterized 
by marked originality and superiority. Jn it he began to make a 
science of that which had hitherto received but sporadic and frag- 
mentary treatment. He also gave this science the name “ Higher 
Criticism” as the best term that could be applied to it. Even to 
the present, while many are prejudiced against, and all feel the 
inadequacy of, the word “ Higher’’ as used in this connection, we 
have no better to substitute. It should, however, be borne in 
mind that it is an arbitrary and conventional term, and it should 
always be used in this light.* 

In the first half of our century the paths opened mainly by 
Astruc and Eichhorn were greatly widened by scholars like 
Geddes, a Roman Catholic priest ; Ewald, who has been called 
the second founder of the science of the Hebrew language; 
Vatke, who called attention to the probable lateness of the vast 
system of ceremonial law attributed to Moses ; Hupfeld, the au- 
thor of “Sources of Genesis; Graf, Kuenan and Wellhausen. 
In the present half of our century some of the leaders in this 
field are S. R. Driver, T. K. Cheyne, C. A. Briggs, W. Robert- 
son Smith, H. P. Smith and Geo. Adam Smith. 

Unfortunately some of these have been and are more /fortiter 
in re than suaviter in modo. The spirit of such, of course, 


* For a brief consideration of the claims of different terms for this science, 
see ‘‘ The Elements of the Higher Criticism’’ by A. C. Zenos, pages 6 to 9. 
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sometimes awakened unnecessary combat. Amongst noteworthy 
opponents or conservatives who were thus aroused we find Hengs- 
tenberg, called by some one “The colossus of orthodoxy”; 
Riehm, Strack, Greene and C. M. Mead.*. 

As to form, according to Dr. Greene, the Higher Criticism is a 
critical inquiry into the authorship, time, circumstances and de- 
sign of the sacred writings. According to Professor Zenos it is 
an inquiry into the origin, literary form and value of these 
writings. According to Dr. Briggs it is an inquiry into the in- 
tegrity, authenticity, style and credibility of them. From these 
statements it is at once apparent that conservative, moderate and 
radical authors practically agree upon the general questions to be 
determined. And as one follows these men in their unfolding 
of these terms, the conviction is produced that even in detail of 
method they do not differ materially upon any one point. 

Under these several inquiries each of them endeavors to deter- 
mine whether the writing is in its original form, as the work of 
one author, or whether it has been compiled or interpolated and 
edited by later hands; whether it bears the author’s name or a 
pseudonym, or whether it is anonymous ; whether the author him- 
self gave his name to the writing, or whether it is the conjecture 
of some later mind ; whether it is poetry or prose, fact or fiction, 
and whether it is credible, i. e., whether its propositions corre- 
spond with the facts. 

Also, each of them uses the same kind of evidence, viz: internal 
and external, to answer the foregoing inquiries. They rest in- 
ternal evidence on testimony and silence, and external evidence 
on the principles that a writing must be in accord with the time 
and circumstances of its composition, and that difference of 
style or difference of conception indicates different authors. 

From the application of these methods and principles no lit- 
erary production, whether profane or sacred, should have any 


* For a fuller treatment of this phase of the subject, reference can be made 
to White’s ‘‘ History of the Warfare of Science with Theology,’’ Vol. II. 
Chap. XX., on the general subject ‘‘ From the Divine Oracles to the Higher 
Criticism.’’ See also Zenos’ ‘‘ Elements of the Higher Criticism,’’ Chaps. 9 
to 11. 
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occasion to shrink. A writing that cannot sustain itself under 
them, deserves to fall; and the quicker it does so, the better, 
because it must be untrue and so can work no good. But the 
essential truth of the Bible has thus far proved itself able, and 
we feel certain will continue to be able, to stand even though the 
letter be subjected to the closest examination under the full light 
of all these principles. It will do so not only without suffering 
any harm, but even with positive gain. 

The Bible is not a systematic treatise of theology. Whatever 
else it may be, it cannot be successfully denied that it is a record of 
an historical revelation. Just because this revelation was histor- 
ical it passed through many successive phases and was completed 
gradually.* To find the exact literary forms of this record is the 
PURPOSE or AIM of the Higher Criticism. It endeavors to clear 
away and break down error, and to show forth and build up truth; 
to find all possible information and help for the most intelligent 
and profitable use of the Bible ; to give emphasis to the legitimate 
office of the word, and to help towards a fuller apprehension of 
the glorified Christ. That this is its general aim, even so con- 
servative a writer as C. M. Mead seems to grant when he says in 
the preface of his “ Christ and Criticism ” that “ genuine criticism 
is nothing but the search after truth, and of this there cannot be 
too much.” To be faithful in this it dare respect neither an- 
tiquity nor novelty, but the truth. It must ascertain correspond- 
ence between proposition and fact. Whilst, in doing this, it may 
have to be destructive in part, it will also be constructive and 
bring gain in the end. 

As to the generally accepted findings of the Higher Criticism 
there is more uncertainty and disagreement. Even the critics, 
as yet, largely disagree upon conclusions and results. There is, 
however, in spite of this, a more or less clearly defined body of 
truth which has been practically agreed upon. Let us briefly 
refer to some of these generally accepted findings. 

That the Pentateuch, in its present form, is not the work of 
Moses is very generally accepted now by nearly all who have 


*See Driver’s ‘‘ Life and Times of Isaiah,’’ Part II., Chap. V. 
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given it careful study. This does not deny or preclude the pos- 
sibility of a marked Mosaic impress on these writings. It does 
not deny that Moses may have written some parts with his own 
hand. But there is ample evidence also that, as a whole and in , 
its present form, it is a compilation coming from a time much 
later than that of Moses. 

If the entire work were the continuous and consecutive prod- 
uct of a single author, writing without using earlier authorities, 
we certainly would not find irreconcilable contradictions ex- 
pressed, one might almost say, in the same breath. That certain 
stories in the Pentateuch so closely resemble the legends and 
myths of peoples other and older than the Children of Israel, can 
scarcely lead to a conclusion other than that the author or au- 
thors of this work used substantially the same myths and legends. 
They were used as the most serviceable forms to be filled with 
the substance of the truth now more fully revealed and compre- 
hended. A new breath of life was breathed into them when they 
were thus used as the best available media through which to set 
forth the fuller and larger revelation which sought expression 
through them. 

Most, if not all, scholars of the present day have ceased to 
hold that ail the writings now included in the book called Jsaiah, 
come from the pen of the great man whose name they bear. The 
very marked difference between the first thirty-nine and the last 
twenty-seven chapters has long been recognized, and to-day 
these parts are generally regarded as coming from different 
authors and different times. But because the second great 
section, plainly and according to its own evidence, was 
written about a century and a half after the first, does it there- 
fore follow that it is any the less inspired? That it does not 
come directly from the hand of the great Isaiah, the son of 
Amoz, as it nowhere claims to, is it therefore less divine, less 
comforting or less powerful for the conscience? Because the 
time and circumstances of the later date harmonize more fully 
with the conceptions and contents of these chapters, thus giving 
us a more appropriate basis to interpret them in accordance with 
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their original application, will not this section, in this light, be- 
come more instructive and helpful? 

The Book of Jonah comes to us in narrative form. It, how- 
ever, nowhere claims or pretends to be real history any more than 
the parable of “The Rich Man and Lazarus,” claims or pretends 
to be real history. Do we then sustain any real loss by adopting 
the view of the Higher Criticism that this book is a sublime par- 
able or allegory? No, its truth for faith and practice (of course 
not the literal story of the great fish) is neither denied nor de- 
stroyed, but emphasized by this view. It is from this standpoint 
that Geo. Adam Smith says: “That God has granted to the 
Gentiles also repentance unto life is nowhere else in the Old 
Testament so vividly illustrated. It lifts the teaching of the 
Book of Jonah to equal rank with the second of Isaiah, and the 
nearest of all the Twelve to the New Testament. The very form 
in which this truth is insinuated into the prophet’s reluctant 
mind, by contrasting God’s pity for the dim population of Nine- 
veh with Jonah’s own pity for his perished gourd, suggests the 
methods of our Lord’s teaching, and invests the book with the 
morning air of that high day which shines upon the most evan- 
gelic of His parables.” (Book of the Twelve Prophets, Vol. 
IT, p. 495.) 

Likewise, to regard the accounts of Ruth, and of Daniel and 
the. Lions very much in the same light, viz: as a species of 
Haggadoth, eliminates many of the incongruities of a literal in- 
terpretation, and at the same time permits the ethical truths per- 
vading them to shine forth more brightly. 

Space will not allow further reference to the now largely ac- 
cepted findings of the Higher Criticism in almost every book of 
the Old Testament, or even of the whole Bible. One can, how- 
ever, hardly refrain from adding a few words in reference to the 
finding of errors in the Bible. The presence of these has been 
proved beyond doubt. The fact that they exist is probably more 
widely believed than confessed or admitted. Whilst these may 
be said to be numerous along certain lines, they are, however, 
found in the circumstantials, not in the essentials. They are 
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errors of ignorance and carelessness, rather than of deceit and 
falsehood. They relate to astronomy, chronology, natural history, 
citation, and the like of these. But all these are circumstantials 
used as the setting for the truth relative to faith and practice. 
As to this, the essential truth of the Bible, the Higher Criticism 
continues to regard it as the only infallible rule. (See Briggs’ 
“The Bible, The Church and The Reason,” Chap. IV.) 

The fact, however, that there are chronological contradictions 
in the first two chapters of Daniel for instance, does not affect 
the validity, nor diminish the force, of the noble principle of un- 
wavering faithfulness to God and conscience, which the author 
there so forcibly presents. That Matthew and Mark make a few 
mistakes as to authors when they quote from the Old Testament 
cannot be successfully denied ; nevertheless, the substance of the 
truth they quote is correct. The Holy Spirit, however, did not 
guard them against slips of the memory. (See, e. g. Matt. 27: 
9, and Mark 1: 2.) So also contradiction between I. Kings 15: 
14 and II. Chron. 14: 2-5 cannot be denied by any one who be- 
lieves his senses. 

Whilst facts like these will, of course, fatally puncture the 
theory of the verbal inspiration of the Bible, and in a manner 
the plenary theory also, yet they are not out of harmony with the 
plenary theory as defined in the ReFoRMED QUARTERLY RE- 
view, Vol. XX XIX., Jan., 1892, pages 34 to 63. Nor do they 
take away one jot or tittle of the Word of God—of the essential 
truth of the Bible—of that truth which confirms “a sense of the 
spiritual reality and a confidence in the living God, that truth 
which emphasizes the reality of the religious life and the presence 
of the divine help.” No, these facts rather serve to bring out a 
clearer distinction between the settinz and the gem, between the 
form and the substance. 

On the whole the Higher Criticism has given us a more ac- 
curate knowledge of the time when, persons from whom, circum- 
stances under which, manner in which, purpose for which, and 
form in which the Holy Scriptures originally appeared. And 
this science is by no means the enemy of the true faith, of the 
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ministry, of the Bible, or of the truth. The fact that some 
enemies of all these have used its principles and findings against 
all these, is no valid ground on which to base prejudice against 
it. Nor is such use proof that the science as such is harmful 
and destructive. 

But, in spite of all this, some pastors, whose faithfulness and 
beauty of life and character are in many respects models, and 
whom we not only admire, but love, seem unduly prejudiced 
against, or afraid of, the Higher Criticism. Then again there are 
others who seem to be satisfied with knowing the mere name of 
the science and, as a consequence, these remain entirely uninformed 
about its data. Because of such cases, quite a number fail to 
give the Higher Criticism due recognition in the practical work 
of their ministry. But this raises the question as to what con- 
stitutes the proper relation of this science to the work of the 
ministry. 

To answer this question we must first dispose of another, viz: 
What is the work of the ministry? In answer to this Lyman 
Abbott says: “The chief work of the modern minister, in an 
age when all creeds—historical, literary, scientific and religious— 
are undergoing change, and when the very tests and measure- 
ments of truth are being tested, is to reassure perplexed and dis- 
traught souls of the reality of the invisible world; to give them 
the power to endure as seeing Him who is invisible, to conduct 
them into the presence of the Father who is in secret.” ( Out- 
look, July 22, 1899, p. 650.) In answer to the same question 
) Dr. Hoppin says: “The pastor is above all the preacher. He 
was a preacher before he was a pastor. His pastorate would be 
. an empty form were he not a preacher. It is for the sake of 
1 preaching the word of God more effectually that he becomes a 
i pastor.” (Pastoral Theology, p. 14.) 

These answers lay special emphasis on the work of the minister 
as a preacher and teacher of God’s truth. Whilst these two 
functions of the office are in a sense the same, since all true 

y preaching is a species of teaching and all true teaching is a 
species of preaching, yet one feels like calling attention to them 
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separately to emphasize the necessary distinction between them. 
We speak of the distinction because, what it might be not only 
proper, but even necessary, to discuss freely and fully before a 
bible class or a teacher’s meeting, or in private conversation with 
an earnest seeker after truth, it would be equally improper to 
present in a sermon before a promiscuous congregation. Of 
course, to know the truth and the highest truth—that of God— 
is the deepest want of the mind and heart, and this want is 
always to be supplied whether in the pulpit, in the classroom or 
in the parlor. Nevertheless the truth must be properly and 
wisely brought before the mind to supply this want most effect- 
ually. One must regard the principle underlying the Saviour’s 
words, “I have yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot 
bear them now.” Some need milk while others need meat. The 
minister’s use of the Word in his work must, therefore, always 
be based on careful judgment, his aim ever being the greater 
glory of God, and the highest spiritual and ethical advancement 
of man. 

In his use of the Bible for this purpose, the minister will, of 
course, find a solution of the questions raised by the Higher 
Criticism not a sine qua non in order to success. But, even 
though the Higher Criticism is not indispensable to successful 
work, we contend that it is, nevertheless, very helpful. While, 
without giving attention to the questions of this science in regard 
to the sacred Scriptures, one can get from them some truth for 
faith and practice—and that also essential truth for the best and 
highest life—yet, as one studies this same truth under the best 
available light on its origin, literary form and value, it immedi- 
ately becomes replete with new force and expands into enlarged 
application. 

Such study necessarily influcaces the minister’s comprehension 
of the truth he is to preach and teach. He will see more of the 
truth in its specific application to the times and conditions under 
which it was recorded. — Seeing this, he can also more correctly 
and accurately draw out and apply the religious principles which 
are to be of service now to our faith and practice. Also, the 
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knowledge thus acquired will always add tone and force to the 
presentation of the truth. We, therefore, maintain that the 
Higher Criticism is helpful to the Christian minister in his work 
of teaching and preaching, because it gives him the essential 
truth of the Bible in a fuller and brighter light by giving him 
amore thorough understanding of its setting, and because it 
enables him to apply it more accurately and forcibly. 
a But the Higher Criticism claims the attention of the minister 
also under another aspect. In its findings it is by no means 
higher than many of our people rise in their reading. Even 
those who run may read enough to make them anxious to know 
more in a day when we not infrequently find in the public press, 
in glaring headlines, such statements as these: “ A Blow at the 
Bible in the Episcopal Church ;” “ The Bible no longer an Infal- 

lible Guide ;” “ Interpretation of the Bible Governed by Individ- 
By ual Caprice.” The people want to know where this comes from, 

q and what it means. They talk and they question about such 

| things. 
In view of these and similar facts what shall the minister do? 
Will it do for him to ignore such inquirers? Can he say that 
these things are mere figments and vagaries of the brains ef a 
few who think they are wise above what is written? Will say- 
ing to them that we don’t need to bother about these things so 
long as more important matters claim our attention, quiet and sat- 
isfy them? You may say it ought, but that will not make it so. 
No, the earnestly inquiring, intelligent person cannot be expected 
to yield to, and rest satisfied with, such an answer. And he who 
relies upon such answers will, sooner or later, find he has lost his 
hold on those who were faithful inquirers. 

Bearing in mind the lines of Pope: 
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‘* Be not the first by whom the new are try’d, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside,’’ 


we believe it will be better for the minister, as the occasion arises 
i and as he finds opportunity to do so, and especially in his work 
is as a teacher, to present, with reverent care, but without fear, such 
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facts as are thoroughly or, at least, sufficiently supported and 
proved by the Higher Criticism. Says Dr. John Watson: “ For 
any teacher of the Bible to ignore or disparage the reliable, or 
even probable, results of Criticism, and not to give them to his 
people, is a serious neglect of duty.” (Cure of Souls, p. 95.) 
By this is not meant that the minister should give his people one 
or more series of sermons on the Higher Criticism, entering into 
all kinds of minute literary details : for, just as he is not to preach 
Dogmatics though he has a thorough dogmatic training, so he 
should not preach Higher Criticism even though he is a master 
in the science. What he should do in the pulpit is, preach the 
Gospel of Life as he apprehends it by the aid of both these 
sciences. Doing this, the results or findings of Criticism—the 
things of real importance and help to the people—will be present, 
as it were, in, with and under the message. 

In accordance with these principles, let the people know that 
the documentary origin of the Pentateuch relieves one from 
scratching his head under the effort to harmonize the discrepencies 
between the two accounts given in Genesis of the creation; let 
them known why we need no longer try to maintain that Moses, 
by prophetic prevision, wrote the account of his own death and 
burial ; let them know that the Bible is a record of a gradual and 
progressive revelation, and how this counteracts the moral attacks 
upon the Bible; show them that, in the light of this, one is no 
longer under obligation to seek some labored justification for the 
falsehood of Abraham, the trickery of Jacob, the adultery of 
David, the polygamy of Solomon or for the almost ceaseless blood- 
shed and carnage of the wars in which the people of God were 
engaged. These are deeds against the will of God, even though 
sanctioned by their own time. They are among the defects of a 
more elementary moral state. 

The fallibility of the Bible, to which we have already referred, 
we think the judicious minister will frankly acknowledge. How- 
ever, at the same time, he will also show that hitherto no error 
has been discovered in its essential truth, but only in the setting 
of this truth. He will also emphasize the harmony between faith 
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and criticism, and the fact that the most reliable and scholarly 
critics are most devout and believing men. In his efforts to do 
all this, the faithful minister will also be guilty neither of the 
painful uncharitableness of many conservatives, nor of the 
smarting, incisive insolence of many of the critics. 

Let this suffice to indicate what we believe to be the proper 
relation between the Higher Criticism and the work of the min- 
istry. The facts to which we have referred, and many more to 
which we cannot here refer, confront both minister and people. 
With these the minister must deal. Concerning them the people 
question and reason, and they also want reasonable answers, 
This does not imply answers that will explain everything so they 
can fully comprehend it; but the answers must be reasonable in 
the light that they must appeal to their sense of truth and not 
be contradictory to it. 

In view of these facts and circumstances let the minister first 
seek the truth for himself. What cannot satisfy his own mind 
and heart he cannot present so as to satisfy another’s. What 
will satisfy him can, as a rule, be used effectually to satisfy 
others. Let him find out, and then show the people, how the 
Bible originated, on what it rests, at what it aims, and what it is 
essentially in its relation to the life of man. Let him get the 
conviction of the essential truth of the Bible (which happily is 
the same for the conservative and for the radical)—the truth of 
the life of the glorified Christ—the truth, to use a few of Dr. 
W. N. Clarke’s phrases, in reference to a “ Living sense of un- 
seen spiritual realities,” to a “ Firm trust in the living God,” to 
the “ Presence of the divine help,” and to the “Clinging to the 
religious life,” and let him present this truth in the light of its 
setting as he understands it; then, in spite of the worst that the 
Higher Criticism can do, it will not disturb the proper faith of 
the people either in the Bible or in God. 

READING, Pa. 




















If. 
THE MODERN PROPHET AND HIS BIBLE. 


REV. G. A. SCHWEDES, A.M. 


I believe I need offer no apology for having found no theme 
in all the realms of thought and research, for this occasion, but 
one relating to the Bible. There is no theme that appeals more 
universally to the conscience and intellect of men than one per- 
taining to the Scriptures, no field of inquiry which claims so 
large a proportion of the best scholarship of our age. The vol- 
ume and value of “ things new and old” brought out of the hidden 
depths of this treasure-house in modern times—for what is called 
the Higher Criticism is simply the emergence of better light from 
the Bible itself, by the more thorough study of its history and 
contents—are really amazing, and constitute a more hopeful 
omen for the moral and spiritual life of the future. 

If I were to select a text for what is to follow, I should take 
the words of John Robinson, the famous pastor of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, “ More light and truth will break forth from the Writ- 
ten Word,” over against the one-sided dictum of the English Re- 
former, Wm. Chilingworth, “The — the whole Bible, and 
nothing but the Bible.” 

Since the days of the Reformation a new , Bible has virtually 
been bequeathed to us; and a revelation, by no means inferior to 
that represented by the bold and aggressive Reformers, has been 
effected, though by the more peaceful methods of controversy 
and discussion. The Reformation gave the world an unspeakable 
boon in liberty of access, conscience, judgment, and though on the 
one hand the sacred Scriptures were rescued from eclipse and 
almost oblivion, on the other hand they were chained in the toils 
of hoary tradition and a superstitious Bibliolatry from which es- 
cape seemed impossible. In place of an infallible Pope men 
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chose an infallible Book, and enveloped it in a mist of halo and 
worship, which cast a blight upon the pure knowledge of the 
truth almost as great as cermonialism had done. 

In the Reformation the issue was between the conviction of 
Prophets and the craft of Priests. Throughout the history of 
Israel no moral advancement was effected by her priests, minister- 
ing in the sacred precincts of the Temple; but only by her proph- 
ets, who feared not to speak the whole will of God, as they ap- 
prehended it. And so the need in this and every age is not for 
institutions that will educate a special class of priests, to mediate 
ceremonial blessings to their generation, but for a college of 
prophets who, in sympathy with the current of their age, will 
utter the convictions given them. 

We have scarcely begun to realize the immense service rend- 
ered to our age by the scientific method of modern scholarship. 
The results of their searching and unsparing inquiries have been 
too revolutionary, too radical, to be appreciated for their full 
value in a single age. Their reward, most in evidence, has been 
opposition and invective, as the world has ever recompensed its 
greatest benefactors. Now, the iconoclasts in Biblical Criticism 
have done their work in tearing down old idols, the age is ripe 
for the Modern Prophet to build up a system of truth and elab- 
orate doctrines, that shall represent the best results of Scholar- 
ship for the modern mind, on the one hand, and approach more 
nearly the highest conception of revelation in the Mind of Christ, 
on the other. 

We recognize the great advance made in that phase of Christ- 
ology which has to do with the humanness of Christ, the moral 
value of His life, and we are not slow to acknowledge our indebt- 
edness to such movements as were represented by the Mystics, in 
one tendency, and the Unitarians in another. We may speak of 
Jesus as our supreme Exemplar, and claim that His character is 
. imitable in our day, without being accused of heresy. But dur- 
ing the centuries in which Augustinianism and Calvinism domi- 
nated the theological thought of the Christian world this measure 
of faith was impossible. The total depravity of the human race 
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was so strongly emphasized that the overwhelming consciousness 
of sin left no room for aught but lamentation over guilt, peni- 
tence, and the cries of woe “ of a people of unclean lips.” Salva- 
tion was not a life and growth by which God is redeeming those 
who are called to be His children, but mere and unmerited pity 
for the outcast. It required no little courage for men to claim 
the ethics of the life of Christ to be the moral standard for human- 
ity, and for Channing to assert : “ The most lamentable skepticism 
on earth is the skepticism as to the greatness and powers and 
high destinies of human nature.” When, however, the person of 
Christ was pointed to for imitation with the belief that an ap- 
proach to His exalted character is attainable, and that His life 
gives power to the spirit seeking union and fellowship with Him, 
it was only a return to the aspiring Apostolic conviction, voiced 
by St. Paul, “I can do all things through Christ that strength- 
eneth me.”* 

So by another advance the prophets of the Old and New Tes- 
taments have been brought nearer to our age by being deposed 
from the lofty pedestals on which a superstitious veneration had 
placed them, and being made to breathe again the common breath 
of life. Their noble example and service are reproducible in our 
age. God hath not only spoken through patriarchs and prophets 
of old, but is speaking through His chosen servants to-day ; and 
the message these prophets bring to our age is as new and sig- 
nificant for us as was their witness to the age in which they lived. 
Nor will it be enough to know what the ancient prophets said, 
and how their message came to them, but to live as they lived, a 
life of deep communion with the Lord, and out of a personal fel- 
lowship and conviction of the truth to speak the word with bold- 
ness. 

We are not satisfied with the scientist who in his laboratory 
simply repeats the experiments demonstrated time and again by 
his predecessors; but we demand of him that he discover new 
combinations and relations in nature, and so enrich his genera- 
tion. The painter who only reproduces the masterpieces is no 

* Phil. 4, 13. 
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more than a machine. We require that he live in personal con- 
tact with nature and patiently at her portal absorb every new 
grouping of outline, color and shadow, and enrich the world with 
products of art it did not possess before. 

So must the modern prophet utter new truth. He must be 
endowed with an ear sensitive to the manifold voices of History ; 
a watchful eye on which the grand pageant of human develop- 
ment to-day is registered ; and patience withal to sit at the Holy 
Place in prayerful study, to receive from the mouth of Him that 
speaketh the message destined for his age. I quote from Dr. 
Horton’s Verbum Dei, “Who can adequately describe the 
preacher’s responsibility. * * * Clearly he has a task which 
will need an undivided attention and a complete absorption in its 
fulfillment. He is to climb Sinai with its ring-fence of death, 
and on the summit speak face to face with Him whom no one can 
see and yet live. He is to push through the wilderness, eating 
angel’s meat or nothing, and scale the crags of Horeb, where in 
a great hollow, shadowed by a hand, he may, through earthquake, 
wind and fire, discern the still small voice. What a venture it 
is for him! No sphere of human activity is to be compared with 
the exigencies of this endeavor.”* 

1. How did the Word of God come to men of old? This 
the modern prophet will know. The function of prophecy, in its 
very nature, lies at the basis of religion. Not the priestly, but 
the prophetic office was the indispensable medium of communi- 
cating the Divine revelation to men; and, reflecting the light 
within him, the prophet was a beacon-light to his people to lead 
them amid the rocks and shoals that threatened the nation, to 
guide them into ever higher conceptions of the invisible world 
and the invisible God. 

The critical study of the history, composition and authorship 
of the books of the sacred Canon has paved the way for a more 
aceurate and helpful knowledge of how the Word of God came to 
the Old and New Testament prophets, and how it was delivered 


* The Word of God (Verbum Dei) Yale Lectures 1893, by Robert F. Hor- 


“ton, D.D., p. 38. 
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by them. One of the proofs of hopeful advance is the fact that 
we have passed the stage of regarding the writings of these in- 
spired messengers as the hallowed relics of the past, too sacred 
for any but priestly hands, and in danger of losing their charm 
by close scrutiny ; or to regard it blasphemy for any one to-day 
to expect a Word of God to be vouchsafed. Recently 1 heard a 
man, eminent in his Church, say it was sheer impertinence for 
common people to pray to God for the bestowment of certain 
gifts, and confidently expect an answer simply because one like 
the great prophet Elijah was so wonderfully heard; as if men 
were giants then, saints, and only pigmies inhabited the globe 
to-day; these prophets were not infallible in their character 
or utterances, but were men of like passions with ourselves. 
They lived, however, as citizens of the unseen world, and, with 
the windows of heart and mind ever open to God, they permitted 
His Spirit to dwell and operate in them with marvellous power. 
Whether the revelation came to them in a dream, a vision, or in 
the higher form of an illumined and quickened intelligence, it 
was a real communication, an immediate contact with God, and 
the result a very Word of God to them. 

Young Samuel lived in an age when priestly ceremonialism 
and dead formality had shut the gates against open vision and 
“the word of the Lord was rare in those days.” The same nar- 
rative reveals his prophetic spirit in his habitual openness to the 
spiritual world, in his readiness to hear and obey ; and the voice 
that addressed his inner ear was as real to him as when the aged 
Eli conversed with him. To Jeremiah, one of the grandest of 
the prophets, the Word of the Lord likewise had the strongest ob- 
jective reality. The Divine Voice spake with him as one com-. 
munes with a friend, and he was made a special ambassador to 
the people. So with the rest of the prophets; each had the de- 
cided conviction, the distinguishing and unmistakable experience, 
expressed in the saying, “‘ The word of the Lord came.” 

Now, if we emphasize the spiritual conviction of these men, 
real no less because transcending the ordinary experiences of 
men, real especially because spiritual ; if we seek to translate the 
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graphic Oriental imagery into the corresponding facts of spiritual 
reality—e. g., the Divine Hand touching Jeremiah’s mouth ; the 
glorious panorama of supernal radiance, the attending train of 
burning seraphim, that appeared to Isaiah, and the live coal 
touching his lips; the realistic visions of Ezekiel; the direct 
commands by word of mouth to Abraham, who lived many cen- 
turies before the oral traditions concerning him were committed 
to writing—they are confessedly superior to the experiences 
vouchsafed to ordinary mortals to-day, but not different in kind 
from the voices heard by pious souls nurtured in the house of 
prayer, and who in fervent meditation have ascended into the 
mount of near fellowship with the Almighty. These prophets, 
prone to faults like other men, they yet shaped the history of Israel 
as a nation preparing for the coming of the world’s Messiah ; 
liable to passion and error, they yet elaborated those pure con- 
ceptions of the Divine Being which, with all our spiritual ad- 
vancement, have not been superseded, but were destined to be 
. natured, fulfilled, glorified in the Person of the Christ ; these 
men, in the simplicity of childlike faith, in their manly surrender 
to the noblest motives the heart of man can cherish, opened their 
lives to God, and became such thorough students of His holy 
will that they could utter their judgments and fearlessly speak 
their convictions in the full confidence that their message was the 
very “ Word of God.” 

2. As we turn to the New Testament to find how the Word 
came to the prophets of the new economy, we are at once struck 
with this central and pivotal fact that the Word came not in 
divers portions and fragmemts, but in the totality of divine 
wisdom and power in the person of Jesus Christ. The story of 
John, the forerunner, begins like the announcement of every pre- 
ceding prophet, “The Word of God came to John, the son of 
Zacharias ;” but he rises far above his brother-prophets as his 
message culminates in the personal testimony, “Behold the 
Lamb.” St. John follows in the footsteps of his first master, 
and announces as the key-note of his Gospel, “ The Word be- 
came flesh, and dwelt among us, and we beheld His glory.” 
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We remember that Christ Himself was accounted only a pro- 
phet, as in sermon, parable and work He preached the Gospel of 
the Kingdom, as the multitudes pressed upon Him to hear from 
His lips the Word of God. His mission on earth as prophet— 
as well as priest and king—is an essential part of our creed; and 
we could fall into no more grievous error than to imagine that 
the prophetic function was abolished by His perfect ministry. 
Just the contrary. His life made the prophetic office all the 
more necessary. John the last of the old line, Jesus the first of 
the new. In Him prophecy aspired to its highest standard and 
had a new beginning. By Him must every prophet, and his mes- 
sage, henceforth he measured ; and the time was coming when the 
prediction of Joel should be realized, and by the power of the 
Spirit both young and old should see visions and should live in 
the very spirit of prophecy. Not until after Pentecost was Christ 
so enlarged in the vision of the Apostles that they proclaimed 
Him as the Word of God, the Word of Life, which their eyes 
had seen and their hands had handled. 

3. We ask further, How will the modern prophet use his 
Bible? 

Not as a gallery of saints supernal, nor as a museum of an- 
tiquities sublime. But, as in the nature of its history, provi- 
dentially controlled, it was intended to be used: as a help to 
enlighten the seeker after truth; as a companion, to guide the 
believer to the summits of the mount where visions are vouch- 
safed; as a lamp to his feet, as he presses toward the oracle 
where God speaks with His servants. He must know what the 
Bible is, and what it is not. The dogma that the Bible is the 
“ very Word of God” may be good enough for an unregenerate set 
of lazy priests, for whom the task of distinguishing between the 
human and divine elements is too irksome; but it discredits the 
history and mission of the Scriptures. A convenient doctrine 
this, to save men from untold labor and arduous study, but many 
sensitive and inquiring souls it has driven to infidelity and moral 
suicide. It is a loose and thoughtless treatment of the Bible, 
which includes everything from the Creation-poem in Genesis to 
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the collection of historical writings and the mixed Hagiographa 
under the supreme title of the Word of God, a name which may 
ultimately be ascribed only to the Person of the Christ. Not one 
of the ancient prophets refers this title to his Book. The Apostles 
are guilty of no such misconception in speaking of the Old Testa- 
ment Canon or their own writings. If St. Paul was acquainted 
with an early Gospel narrative, or with one of our present synop- 
tic Gospels, he does not refer to it as the Word of God. That 
Word for him was the message he had received directly from the 
Lord. He quoted from the Old Testament with a startling free- 
dom, which makes it evident that the Word living within his 
consciousness was to him more than the ancient Book; that the 
law and the prophets had value for him only as they confirmed 
the transcendent message which glowed and throbbed in his heart 
and dominated his whole life. 

The Bible is for the modern student the inspired record and 
history of how this Word came to chosen men in Israel, through 
many centuries, and was at length incarnated in the God-man, to 
whom the Apostles testified as the personal Word of God. Such 
a record cannot be too thoroughly studied or too highly esteemed. 
Many of the world’s noblest men have devoted to it a life-time of 
ardent toil without having attained to anything like a mastery of 
its truth. And no wonder that its manifold power has been 
throbbing and pulsating through all the arteries of the world’s 
best civilization and life with ever-increasing energy. 

The modern prophet will not fail to use his Bible for daily 
meat and drink. It will be to him not only a text-book, a quarry, 
but a fountain with living waters flowing, a treasure-house of 
bread. With all we hope to get from scientific and critical study, 
nothing can ever take the place of the devotional perusal of its 
inspired pages, to guide our feet into prayer-solitudes, and to 
yield manna for soul-food. As we read with the heart more than 
with the intellect, we will say with Coleridge, “ In this Book there 
is more that finds me than I have experienced in all other books 
put together.” And the more we are soul-nourished will we have 
the burden, expressed by the Bishop of Derry, made clear to us: 
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‘** Ever of them who have largest dower 
Shall'heaven require the more. 
Ours is affluence, knowledge, power, 
Ocean from shore to shore ; 
And East and West in our ears have said, 
‘Give us, give us your living Bread.’ 
Yet we eat our morsel alone.’’ 


But the prophet will likewise be a student of the Scriptures in 
line with the intellectual current of the age, and instead of being 
shocked or bewildered by the conclusions of scientific scholarship, 
he will recognize the eternal claim of truth in whatever guise it 
may appear. The critical study of the Scriptures was made im- 
perative by the intellectual attitude of the century. The Bible 
has lost nothing essential to its integrity and mission by this 
method, but on the contrary has gained much in value and power 
for the present generation. Many whose walls of faith were built 
within extremely narrow limits were startled as they saw their 
cherished doctrines of inspiration and authenticity cut asunder by 
the scalpel of a cold-blooded and fearless criticism, the very 
foundations of their faith shaken and tottering, and they leaped 
forward to rescue the ark of the Lord against the assaults of un- 
hallowed hands. But only the fiction and guesses of tradition 
have been lost, while facts are more firmly established than ever. 

For this we should be devoutly thankful. Day by day more 
light and truth are breaking forth from the Book, and no mod- 
ern teacher can ignore the discoveries in geology and archeology, 
and interpret Genesis or any other writing as if God had in- 
tended to reveal to the ancient scribe all the wisdom the world 
was destined to attain on these themes without dishonoring the 
Bible because he disregards the truth; and he may escape the 
pains of toil incident to the search for new knowledge, but he 
can not escape forfeiting the respect of his contemporaries as a 
false prophet. 

A spiritual enlargement has come to our age, whose best re- 
sults are perhaps yet to appear in seeking to identify the appar- 
ent mysteries, the transcendant privileges of past ages, with our 
common life and equal prerogatives ; to see in these old histories, 
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these remnants of a sacred literature, the same purposes, the 
same laws of life, “ the same beating heart of humanity,” active 
in our own time. To recognize in Elijah and Jeremiah noble 
companions in our toils and life-struggles, instead of painting 
them in the far-off scene as giants unapproachable, may rob us 
of a superstitious reverence, but will give us, and by far better, 
a spiritua] uplift and sweetness of communion. Nor should we 
be more alarmed by the apparent abasement than was St. John, 
on the isle of Patmos, when the angel appeared before whom he 
bowed in worship and said, “ See thou do it not: I am thy fellow- 
servant, and of thy brethren that have the testimony of Jesus.”* 

We believe with Professor Genung, of Amherst, “ There in 
our common light, in our wonted life, we shall see, if no longer a 
haze and halo, yet the more inspiring sight of men our brothers, 
with whom we can strike hands and mingle common experience ; 
men whose songs and stories and statutes and counsels we may 
read, and, just because we have not put these in some sacred re- 
mote region, as if they were in heaven or beyond the sea, may 
find them thrilling us with that touch of nature which makes the 
whole world kin. It is no real shrinkage when men who have 
walked larger than human through history assume such normal 
proportions that we can measure their steps by ours.”+ And 
if modern criticism has rendered no other service to the 
world this would be enough, that it has driven the believer from 
the writers to the truth, from the Book to the Christ, not that 
inspiration is less but the measureless authority of Christ more. 

4. This leads us to the last question : Is it still possible to re- 
ceive a Word direct from the Lord, or must the modern 
Prophet be content with the testimony of the Apostles and an- 
cient authors without presuming to expect to hear Jesus? Has 
the printed page taken the place of the living Voice, uttering its 
message in the quickened consciousness, burning as a fire to be 
uttered, and are we shut up to the sacred Canon for all the truth 
the Christian world may hope to possess ? 

* Revelation, 19 : 10. 


+ Professor John F. Genung, of Amherst (author of ‘‘The Epic of the Inner 
Life,’’ on the Book of Job) in the Outlook, November, 1898. 
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Browning thus expresses an unquenchable hope, 


‘*For I had but letters, 
Only knew of actions by hearsay : 
He himself was busied with my betters. 
What of that? My turn must come some day.”’ 

Evidently some forms of the prophetic and Apostolic ministry 
were peculiar to themselves and their age, services that can not 
and need not be repeated; but neither was their prerogative to 
receive nor their power to testify to the truth exclusive. The 
success of the Word, the fact that it grew and multiplied, de- 
pended not only on the fulness of the experience they enjoyed, 
but on the communication of the same gift to believers; and 
still “ Christ may dwell in your hearts * * * that ye might be 
filled with all the fulness of God.”* 

The loss of hoping for this prophetic gift is responsible for 
much of the Church’s dead formalism, content with its printed 
book and the exercise of its priestly function. In the power of 
the prophetic vision the modern prophet not only may but must 
be an imitator of the early Apostles. They cared more to know 
Christ in the Spirit than to have known Him after the flesh: 
and this inner testimony was a more infallible authority to them, 
a more abiding witness, than a score of Bibles, each fenced about 
as a sacred canon, would have been. Would not Christ and 
His Apostles receive greater honor in our age by followers seek- 
ing to share the experience and personal conviction of these 
early witnesses than by merely proclaiming the doctrines they 
preached and formulated? The angel said to John, “ The testi- 
mony of Jesus is the spirit of prophesy.” The same spirit in 
them may be in us, and this is the only Apostolic succession 
worth talking about. 

The ministry the Bible was intended to exercise is not to be 
priestly but prophetic, “the word of the Lord dwelling in you 
richly in all wisdom.” St. Paul felt himself called an ambas- 
sador of new truth to the world, which controlling his motive 
and thrilling his whole being, gave him so great power. “ We 


*Eph. 3=17, 19. 
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thank God without ceasing,” said he to the Thessalonians and 
others, “ because when ye received the Word of God, which ye 
heard of us, ye received it not as the word of men, but as it is 
in truth, the Word of God, which effectually also worketh in you 
that believe.”* And it is this note of originality, upon which 
he insists so vehemently, of having received his message not 
from the ancient prophets, nor from any of his fellow Apostles, 
but direct from the Lord, from the divine Fountain of truth, 
that gives the Pauline literature such eminence and authority in 
the Canon. 

The faith of Pastor Robinson, that “more light and truth 
will break forth from the living Word,” has been realized in 
every age of Christian forward movement. It is a mistake to 
suppose that the books of the New Testament were hastily gath- 
ered up and the Canon closed, because inspired utterances had 
altogether ceased with the last of the Apostles, and the Word 
communicated by the Spirit had come to an end. We would 
not be loyal to the sacred Scriptures if we hesitated to affirm 
that the post-Apostolic literature is greatly inferior to the writ- 
ings included in the Canon, but the fact that the Church was so 
long time making up her mind about which of the doubtful 
books should be included, shows the high value ascribed to the 
writings of Clement, Barnabas and others. 

The early Church felt that the Word of God had come to 
these men ; and we can not peruse the writings of their contem- 
poraries and successors, Ignatius, Origen, Irenzus, without being 
sensible of the fact that they, too, were prophets in close touch 
with the Divine Master. We are persuaded that the age of in- 
spiration had not closed when Athanasius, the eloquent apostle 
of orthodoxy, molded the faith of the Church, and through con- 
troversy, opposition and flattery stood immovable as a rock. 
Though they lived in an age when the Word was rare, and 
priestcraft had barred the gates of vision, Augustine and 
& Kempis breathed messages to their generation, which in sweet- 
ness and power of truth were second only to those of the Apos- 


* Thess. 2= 13. 
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tles themselves. Wyclif and Huss, heralds of a new day-dawn, 
were prophets mighty in courage and faith. Luther could not 
have fulminated with thunders of denunciation that shook cor- 
rupt Rome to her very foundations, nor could Zwingli have died 
a martyred hero for truth’s sake, without the firm conviction of 
having been called from on high as ambassadors of truth new- 
born. Mr. Lowell said, 


‘* Slowly the Bible of the race is writ, 
And not on paper leaves or leaves of stone ; 
Each age, each kindred adds a verse to it, 
Texts of despair or hope, of joy or moan, 
While swings the sea, while mists the mountains shroud, 
While thunder’s surges burst on cliffs of cloud, 
Still at the prophet’s feet the nations sit.’’ 


The life of Brainerd, read by Henry Martyn, was a living 
word to send him into the foreign field; Martyn’s life had the 
power of such a word with Coleridge Patteson, to send him as a 
missioner across the seas. Our missionary literature is full of 
such words, spoken almost unconsciously often, by inward im- 
pulse, doing wonders after years of toil had been spent in appar- 
ent failure ; and, it may be, the book of the Acts of the Apostles 
is not yet completed. 

There are strains in our Christian hymnology that breathe 
more of the inspired Word than you can find in some of the 
psalms or other poetical books of the Scriptures. And our 
modern literature shows many a poet-prophet—Browning and 
Tennyson being by many accorded foremost rank in the circle— 
who caught glimpses of truth that made the world better; the 
deepest current of whose poetic tide always turns toward God. 

Dr. Trueblood, in his recent book, names some of the world’s 
most famous statesmen and philanthropists, e. g., Richard Cobden, 
John Bright, William Lloyd Garrison, John G. Whittier, and a 
notable galaxy of others, foremost as apostles of peace; and says, 
“These were the great prophets to whom the word of the Lord 
came in the wilderness, whose inspired utterances aroused the 
sleeping conscience of the world.”* 

* The Federation of the World, Benjamin F., Trueblood, LL. D., Boston, p. 73. 
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Science has been a prophet of truth. Not only Drummond, 
but Darwin and Huxley, and a host of others, deep-searching 
students of nature—some of them slaves plodding under a task- 
master unknown, some with Heaven’s light beaming in their 
radiant faces—have helped our age in deciphering some hidden 
messages of God. Though we do not believe that Professor Fiske 
has ascended “Through Nature to God” (the title of his recent 
book) on the dizzy ladder of evolution, unaided by the pure reve- 
lation of the Scriptures ; or that the scientific logic of his advanced 
reasoning will be the means of leading a train of infidels into 
saving faith; nevertheless we are sure that the scientific method 
he represents is day by day enriching our Christian faith; and 
we accept with gratitude this conclusion of the famous scientist, 
“ The lesson of evolution is that through all these weary ages the 
human soul has not been cherishing in religion a delusive 
phantom, but in spite of seemingly endless groping and stumbling 
it has been rising to the recognition of its essential kinship with 
the ever-living God. Of all the implications of the doctrine of 
evolution with regard to Man, I believe the very deepest and 
strongest to be that which asserts the everlasting reality of re- 
ligion.”* 

Dr. Horton says, “ They who shut their minds against proved 
facts of science are closing their ears to the voice of God, and 
when they do it in the interests of what they would call the Word 
of God they are adding blasphemy to ignorance.” + 

Our conclusion is not new: there have been, and there are 
prophets; the Word of God came, and is coming to our age. 
God has still more light and truth to reveal. Christ has come to 
the world, and is coming to-day in the majesty of His power and 
wisdom, coming in the life and light of men. There is the 
same need, the same sovereign God striving with the spirits of 
men. There is a longing innate to the human breast, which 
nothing else can satisfy when deep-down men “ would see Jesus ;” 
and the one all-important function of the modern prophet, as 

* Through Nature to God, John Fiske, Cambridge, p. 191. 
t Ibid., p. 161. 
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with them of old, is to reveal Him. With the broadening of 
creeds our zeal will die out, unless he show Christ present in our 
life and fire our faith with new passion. The priest who can but 
intone what others have heard, and drone the message of ages 
dead and gone, will have an hireling’s reward. But the prophet 
will speak what he himself has heard, what he has handled of 
the Word of Life, a living message throbbing in his heart for 
utterance. He must reveal Christ anew, and interpret Him in 
our tongue, in the dialect of the world’s intellectual movement 
of to-day. He will keep his Bible as the inspired record of the 
living Word, and after finding messages of truth outside of it 
he will receive its testimony more authoritative, pure, sublime, 
divine, its witness to Christ unique and unparalleled. 

“The cry to-day is for work upon the fundamentals,” says 
Dr. Gordon—* for answers to the great final questions as to the 
reality of God, the certainty of his compassionate interest in the 
human race, and the truth of the high prophetic consciousness 
that proclaims itself the revealer of the Divine Mind. It is as 
builders of the house of the Lord for the believer and worship- 
per of to-day that the coming generation of Christian ministers 
must go forth. * * * He is to rear a temple to match the new 
light, the new need, the new age; and it is to be forever uncom- 
pleted, a symbol of the unfinished work of the Christian intellect, 
a prophecy of the growing building that is to come, a growing 
image of the house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. 

“* Mankind has been brought out into a large place, and the 
daily vision is of broad rivers and streams. But unless Christ 
shall be installed over this new world it will simply be a larger 
and more splendid corpse than the old. Over the total worlds 
of space, and time, and present humanity, and the spirit, He 
must be recognized as supreme; and these kingdoms with all 
their glory, if that glory is not to fade into a dream and the high- 
est hope of mankind is not to be blasted, must become the king- 
doms of our Lord and his Christ.”* 


* The Christ of To-day, Rev. Geo. A. Gordon, D.D.; Boston, pp. 29and . 
168. 
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Browning puts this into the mouth of St. John.* 


“It is long 
Since James and Peter had release by death, 
And I am only he, your brother John, 
Who saw and heard, and could remember all. 
Remember all! It is not much to say. 
What if the truth broke on me from above 
As once and ofttimes? Such might hap again : 
Doubtlessly He might stand in presence here.’’ 





BETHLEHEM, Pa. 





* Robert Browning, “ A Death in the Desert.” 
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INDUCTION CORRELATED TO THE ASYMP- 
TOTE IN GEOMETRY. 


BY PROF. JACOB COOPER, D.C.L., LL.D. 


The validity of Induction as an organ of scientific progress 
depends upon our ability to discover a universal, and, therefore, 
an infallible middle term. For if we cannot do this the syllo- 
gism will not lead to absolute truth; but only probable to the 
extent to which the induction from particulars is carried. But 
in every instance, where Induction can be of any real use the 
enumeration of particular examples can, from the nature of the 
case, be only partial. Hence, as the term of comparison cannot 
be an absolute universal, it is contended that the result can, at 
best, be only problematical. Where the number of particular 
instances is already known and their full significance understood 
the induction is then perfect, but there can be no additional infor- 
mation gained. Such cases virtually constitute analytical propo- 
sitions where the predicate is involved in the subject ; there is no 
new source whence knowledge can be derived. Reasoning thus 
restricted may tabulate results in a form convenient for retaining 
in memory and for teaching, but is impotent as an organ of dis- 
covery. For the syllogism is reduced to a Petitio Principii, 
which is but a fallacy lurking under the form of valid reasoning. 
And if imperfect induction can give only hypothetical truth be- 
cause it cannot be certain of all the instances which go to make 
up a universal term, we must admit that logic has no validity 
either in scientific investigation or when unconsciously employed 
in ordinary reasoning. 

This subject has been well ventilated in the discussion between 
Jevons, in his “ Principles of Science,” * and Fowler in his Man- 


*P. 224. ‘* By Induction we gain no certain knowledge.’’ Vide Phil- 
osophy of Inductive Inference, Chap. XI., Passim. 
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ual of Inductive Logic.* These are mentioned as representatives 
of a controversy as old as the science, and which certainly grows 
out of the elements on which Inductive Logic is founded. While 
the progress of knowledge must necessarily be from the known 
to the unknown, it is but a truism to say that if we have nothing 
certain as a starting point we can never arrive at any reasoned 
truth. For if the foundation be unsteady the superstructure 
cannot be solid, and if the first link of the chain be broken then 
all that follow are without support. Since, therefore, all de- 
ductive reasoning depends upon the certainty of general truths 
as major premises, and if no induction can furnish such major 
premises, we are estopped from reasoning altogether. 

It is proposed in this paper to examine the foundations of the 
reasoning process itself, and endeavor to discover whether it is 
possible to arrive at absolute certainty by the inductive process, 
or the supposed results of classified science in all departments are 
problematical and therefore untrustworthy. The contention will 
be that induction rests upon a sure foundation and is as neces- 
sary to the pyrrhonist or agnostic to prove his thesis of unbe- 
lief, as to him that believes there is truth in external nature and 
that the mind is constituted in such a way that this truth can be 
attained. For reasoning which acts upon induction is necessary 
for the commonest intercourse of life and indispensable to the 
progress of science in any direction. It must then be a valid 
process, else our intellectual life starts from a prime fallacy, a 
mpa@tov geddog. And if reasoning be thus necessary to all men 
alike its accuracy does not depend upon the process alone, but 
equally upon the elements it employs. 

Leaving out of view for the present the question whether there 
are & priori truths native to the intellect and waiting like 
Minerva to be called forth by the axe of experience, we may 
examine the simplest process of Induction and see how all kinds 
of reasoning proceed substantially by the same process. Mill + 

* Preface to the third and subsequent editions. ‘‘Uniformity of nature the 
trustworthiness of our own faculties—these are the ultimate generalizations 
which lie at the root of all our beliefs and are the conditions of all our reason- 
ings,’’ etc., Passim. 

t Logic. 8th Ed., pp. 143, Ann. Ed. 
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gives a familiar example of the method by which Induction begins. 
The mother finds that the ailment of her child is relieved by the 
use of warm herb tea. In this remedy, which perhaps was first 
applied accidentally, the first case of Induction by the uneducated 
mind is discovered casually, while by the cultured it is tried as a 
scientific test ; proving effectual once, it is tried again. All that is 
really known from the first application is that a given result 
oceurs after and in close connection with it. However, the nat- 
ural conclusion is that the simple remedy applied was in some 
way the cause of the relief. Again, when there is a similar case 
of ailment the same remedy naturally occurs because it proved 
efficacious before. The desired effect is again produced, and the 
assurance soon grows strong that, since the relief each time fol- 
lows the administration of the medicine, it is not a mere sequence, 
but, to use the language of logicians, Post hoc ergo propter hoc. 
Repeated applications will be made not only by the same mother, 
but by her neighbors who have heard from her of the happy 
issue of her remedy; repeated applications will be made and, if 
followed by a like result, faith in the efficacy of the treatment will 
grow in geometrical ratio until, by like process in the case of many 
diseases—presto / we have scientific therapeutics. In no other 
way could the healing art arise. Chemistry might disclose the 
powers of drugs so that their curative properties could be sur- 
mised. Anatomy and physiology might accurately trace the 
bodily structure of man, and by careful experiment with the drugs 
themselves, their suitableness as remedies might be anticipated. 
Yet there are so many conditions involved that the action of 
these medicines on the human constitution could not be known 
until trial of their virtues was actually made. But by such trial 
under varied conditions, watched by careful observation, the cu- 
rative properties of remedial agents have been established, until 
therapeutics has passed from empiricism to the dignity of sci- 
ence. So far as it is a science we see thatit depends exclusively 
upon Induction, but there is no branch of experimental knowledge 
more difficult. For the experiments have to be made under such 
diverse conditions arising from natural constitution, habits, climate, 
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food and innumerable other contingencies, that few things are more 
uncertain than the practice of medicine. The success of quackery, 
the failure of the most learned and skillful alike proclaim this 
fact. Yet there are remedies, notably that of Peruvian Bark, as 
an antidote to fevers, where the certainty of the inductive process 
is established. Wherever in the world, under whatever climatic 
conditions, Cinchona is a remedy against fevers so long as there 
is any vis medicatrix nature left to respond to its application. 
Here we have a middle term gained for us from which we can 
reason with absolute certainty in the treatment of fevers, a truth 
as fixed and clear as the calculating by numbers or the geomet- 
ical relations in space. We have purposely chosen an illustra- 
tion from therapeutics as one of the most doubtful spheres of 
scientific investigation. Examples might more readily be taken 
from all other departments. For the number of affirmative 
results in any series of tests may become so great that we accept 
the certainty of the response rendered with no misgiving and are 
justified in classifying it as an illustration of natural law. It 
may be said, however, that there is no rule derived from human 
experience without an exception, and therefore we cannot be cer- 
tain of our results either in the formal reasoning or its applica- 
tion. Yet the proverb exceptio probat regulam comes to our aid. 
Analyze the process of thought, and we see that the exception is not 
the cause of the rule’s failure. For it arises because the conditions 
which gave validity to the rule have not been understood, or, if 
so, not complied with. The rule of thought or action grows into 
a middle turn, because certain phenomena, either external or in- 
ternal, are always followed by others not merely as concomitants, 
but as results. Vary the experiment as you may, when that which 
is essential as discovered by isolation is invariably followed by a 
like result, the truth is established positively. And when bya 
corresponding process the absence of the essential element in the 
trial is as certainly followed by an absence of the effect we have 
a double security for the truth of our process. The methods 
elaborated by Mill* for experimental inquiry are amongst the 


* Mill’s Logic, 8th Am. Ed., pp. 278, f. 
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ablest, clearest, and most exhaustive of all that has ever been 
written on the subject of Induction. They proceed upon the as- 
sumption that there is certainty in the operation of external 
nature and the human mind has the ability to discover and utilize 
that certainty. 

But it may be said that the history of the speculative world is 
the narration of theories, laws, and prejudices which have become 
inveterate, and yet by the use of more accurate scientific meth- 
ods have been found erroneous. Still this is only saying that the 
world makes progress, and that a wider knowledge enables us to 
see that what was supposed to be an invariable truth was only a 
partial view. Nature being a whole, a universe, each part is re- 
lated to the other, but the connections so remote that we did not 
at one stage of advancement see how they influenced each other. 
Hence the connections which once appeared essential were, in 
fact, only accidental. So when we discover the actual connec- 
tion, that which at one time seemed a contradiction is, in fact, 
only a part of a higher unity working toward the same definite 
end. The law, then, becomes better established because it is now 
seen to be founded upon all the elements involved. For a long 
time the perturbations observed in the then extreme planets of the 
solar system were thought by many to break the uniformity of mo- 
tions, which would eventually throw the whole into disorder. But 
Kant divined the truth by an a priori intuition akin to prophecy, 
and, nearly one hundred years before the event, foretold the dis- 
covery realized by Adams and Le Verrier when Neptune was 
added to the members of our Kosmos. Then what seemed for a 
long time an exception became a confirmation of uniformity by a 
wider induction. So in well known cases which are found to be 
untrue, as the familiar instance: All swans are white. The 
faulty induction in such cases as are untrue consists in fixing 
upon properties to form the major premise from too narrow in- 
duction or accepting something non essential as a proprium. 
Hence it is plain that apparent mistakes in induction do not arise 
from errors in rerum natura, but from our inability to interpret 
the facts presented, or failure to perceive the essential properties 
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under which. we classify the objects; and will be remedied as 
fast as science can discover and colligate the true data. This 
may be an unending process, since the extent and richness of 
material nature is boundless. It is, therefore, impossible save in 
a few instances, and they relatively unimportant, to arrive at a 
perfect induction of the particulars which go to make up a gen- 
eral law. But when the tendency is invariable in one and the 
same direction the analogy to the asymptotic curve becomes 
complete, and the induction may be accepted as absolutely trust- 
worthy. The stockexample: “ All men are mortal,” which is felt 
to be as true as an axiom or a demonstration in geometry, could 
not be verified save by a complete enumeration of every man who 
has lived in the past, is alive now or ever shall be on earth, and 
in the certification of his death—a requirement impossible at 
sight. Nor does the fact accepted by those who believe in the 
veracity of Revelation—that two persons of the race have not 
died—contradict in the jeast the universality of this truth. For 
these had, even as their brethren, a physical constitution which 
would as certainly as in the case of others have led to their death 
had not the fixed, and, in itself, inevitable tendency been ar- 
rested by the same Lord who gave Nature her established order. 

These two exceptions to the fixed rule of mortality which is 
written in the bodily constitution, belong, though doubtless for a 
different reason, to the same category as those nondescripts— 
lusus nature who depart from the normal type of their species. 
To say that the general truth embodied by the zoological type 
“ Quadruped” is falsified by the monstrous birth of creatures 
possessed of more or less than the typical number of legs would 
be unspeakable absurdity. Nature makes no mistakes when her 
processes are not interfered with, and her laws render her protest 
against this interference by limiting the power of such monstrous 
creatures to live and reproduce themselves. This is also seen in 
the jealous care with which Nature guards her typical forms 
which are the concrete expressions of her universal truths. For 
though the inferior species may be so nearly alike that their dif- 
ferences are to our senses indiscernible, yet there are hidden 
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boundaries fixed that these species cannot possibly cross except 
by the production of such monsters as cannot reproduce them- 
selves. Instances of the hybrid generated from the horse and 
the ass, or the lowest types of savages and apes, of which Buffon 
in his Natural History assures us, and other bestial copulations with 
the genus Homo are enough to establish this fact. And here isa 
fatal objection to the Darwinian theory of the Origin of Species. 
Were Darwin’s contention true, science would be impossible. For 
all classified knowledge is built upon the admitted truth of the uni- 
formity and steadfastness of Nature. But were species constantly 
changing there could be no science because there would be no 
means of fixing that in scientific nomenclature which is not fixed 
in itself. The flux of the Heraclitean philosophy afforded no 
basis for certain knowledge ; and being accepted by Plato as the 
condition of material things drove him to the System of Ideas 
founded upon immaterial types which are eternal and unalterable. 
Science of Nature becomes possible only where concrete things 
remain constant by which their names, when corresponding to 
the reality, are as fixed as it is. Hence if species change the de- 
scription which is right to-day becomes wrong to-morrow ; i. ¢., 
if the future be sufficiently removed for a change of species to 
occur. If it be objected that sciences have to be modified by the 
progress of investigation, it is answered that this arises from our 
failure to master the facts involved. Botany as a science has 
changed in its classifications almost entirely from Pliny and 
Dioscorides. We see in succession the systems of Cisalpinus, 
Jussieu, Linnzus and Lindley, but these were improvements be- 
cause the facts of plant life were better understood. The veg- 
etable kingdom had not changed, but the laws which govern it 
had been discovered. The same might be said with equal truths 
of Zodlogy and Geology. If the earth’s crust changed as often 
as the theories of its formation were overthrown Geology would 
be a house built over an earthquake. Hence it is clear that if 
species changed the impossibility of science would result from 
the constitution of nature, because she would be so loosely joined 
that human thought could not articulate that which had in itself 
no essential connection. 
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Again, if species pass from one to another why do we not see 
an example? If Homo sapiens has developed from Homo trog- 
lodytes by a bound and shaken off his tail like another frog, why 
do we not find the intermediate links; for there is certainly a 
wide interval between the two species, and we are constantly re- 
minded that Natura non progreditur per saltum. The ape 
and man are not removed from each other by geological periods 
sufficiently great for any ordinary advocate of mechanical causa- 
tion to build up a Universe. They exist side by side. They are 
with us now, yet their intermediate links have never been found, 
though most strenuous efforts and special pleading have been 
brought into requisition. Each year or oftener we are treated to 
what is termed unassailable proof that the missing link between 
man and monkey has been found. It is now in a cave in France. 
Anon in a morass in the center of Borneo. With the confidence of 
demonstrated fact these “finds” are paraded only to be disproved 
by a more careful inspection. The depth under which organic 
remains are found is of itself no proof of their antiquity. Nor 
would it help the matter were it proven that man and the gorilla 
had existed side by side in a remote age. Nay, rather the fact 
of man’s antiquity would only give a longer period wherein some 
specimen of the intermediate species ought to be found. What 
is fatal to this whole theory is that there are now no specimens 
as stepping stones to enable Nature to make the tremendous leap 
from the baboon to man. We have examples without number of 
petrified trilobites many geological periods removed from ours, yet 
remaining in perfect preservation. Certainly, then, we ought to 
find intermediate specimens either petrified or in their natural 
state between these widely divergent types. If there was a saltus 
from one genus or species to another we should find where Na- 
ture made her jump. True, the mark of Adam’s foot of one 
hundred paces’ length, which Arabian tradition says he made on 
a rock in Ceylon, where he landed when expelled from Paradise, 
would be as nothing compared with the jump from the gorilla to 
man. Thereis, however, no well authenticated case of the “ Miss- 
ing Link” either among paleontological remains or the living of 
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to-day. We may reasonably consider Nature’s laws in this, as in 
other respects, invariable, until this cardinal truth is invalidated 
by something more trustworthy than assumptions made to bolster 
up a theory of unbelief. And we should not forget that the old- 
est organic remains are found in northern climates, because the 
heat of the earth at the equator was so great that in early geolog- 
ical periods any animal life was impossible. But the reputed 
specimens of the missing link are reported from Madagascar and 
Borneo, or from some quarter of which our knowledge is yet 
scanty, rather than from districts which have been thoroughly in- 
vestigated. 

But the question perpetually recurs as to the absolute trust- 
worthiness of the reasoning process, since it must finally depend 
on induction in the discovery of a middle term. If the process is 
not carried beyond a number of instances which are known and 
can be examined then we have Jnductio per Enumerationem 
simplicem, which can give no new information. The great ques- 
tion as to whether we can know anything beyond the range of 
experience stands in our way and demands an answer. If this 
view be held consistently no person can know anything beyond 
his own meagre experience. The acquisitions of other men, the 
deliverances of history, the data furnished by reasoned truth, 
cannot be accepted because they must in each case be furnished 
to us through our deductive process, which takes as the major 
terms the credibility of men and the constancy of Nature. But 
these data are accepted as undoubted facts in the scientific world. 
Materialism could not advance a single step in its efforts to 
eliminate a personal God from the Universe, that is, turn out the 
Architect from the house he has built by showing the constancy of 
Nature, except by the facts established through induction, the con- 
stancy of Nature and the credibility of human testimony. For both 
doctrines rest upon Induction carried far beyond simple enumer- 
ation. We must accept the statements of mankind, else we can 
have no intercourse with them, and all knowledge except indi- 
vidual experience is excluded. If Nature’s references are not 
veracious and constant we can know nothing of her working. 
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Hence it is clear that the doubter, or even the agnostic rests upon 
the same data to prove his doubts or his ignorance as the most 
ardent religionist does to prove his belief. There must bea 
spiritual factor codrdinate with the material as in all phenomena. 
Matter moves as it is moved, and the power which lies back im- 
manent in the instrument must contribute its share in the elabor- 
ation of knowledge. This is the faculty which furnishes @ priori 
principles and which must be subsumed, whether consciously or 
unconsciously, in every intellectual process. Whether called 
axioms in mathematics or first principles in philosophy, they are 
requisite and as much necessary to be employed by the unlettered 
in his simple thought processes as by the profoundest dialectician. 
In the same way the eye which enables the peasant to perform his 
tasks involves as recondite physiological principles as that of Le 
Verrier when through his glass he discovered Neptune. Such 
principles assumed alike in all reasoning are the constancy of 
Nature, and that her procedure in the sphere not yet discovered 
is the same as where her movements have been observed al- 
ready ; and as a corollary, the absolute trustworthiness of middle 
terms arrived at through what form the nature of the case can 
be only partial induction. To illustrate this principle by mathe- 
matics, which has so much in common with logic, we have placed 
at the head of this paper the analogy between the process of 
arriving at universal terms, and the asymptote in Geometry. 
This figure consists of a curve of such construction that, while 
always approaching, it can never—according to the laws of its 
formation—reach a horizontal base. The approach is constant, 
uninterrupted by no reverse curve, continuing evermore to get 
nearer, yet by a diminishing ratio and hence will never quite reach 
it. If there were at any point a change of direction and thus a break 
in the regular approach of the curve this would neutralize the con- 
ditions and render the problem nugatory. Now, we hold, despite 
the statement of the geometrical principle, that this curve, if 
carried to infinity, will reach the straight line. For, if it get 
nearer continually, then eventually the two lines must coalesce. 
Just as the mind, by its native force, knows that Achilles will 
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overtake the tortoise despite the Megaric quibble, no matter how 
much the latter has the start, provided the former runs ten times 
faster than the latter. For the sum of a series of constant values 
—dAchilles constantly running ten feet in a second—must even- 
tually overcome another sum of constant smaller quantities—the 
tortoise running one foot in a second. The sum of a series made 
up of multiples of 10 will assuredly surpass another equal series 
made up of multiples of 1. The mind, we repeat, knows this 
instinctively with the cogency which defies contradiction—just as 
the eye knows the light it was made to see—with the certainty 
of analytic truth. For the result is contained in the enuncia- 
tion: If one line which is curved toward another which is 
straight be carried forward indefinitely, yet never subject to a re- 
verse course, it will sometime reach the latter. It makes no dif- 
ference however, to our purpose, whether we can see it reach the 
latter, or whether in finite space the two still remain apart, 
yet we know the tendency is a fixed fact, and we can base 
as much assurance on the tendency as though the meeting were 
an accomplished fact. This is precisely the case with the in- 
ductive process. Take a familiar instance: Zoology demonstrates 
that horns and a cloven hoof in the exterior conformation 
are always associated with a double stomach in the internal 
structure. How was this truth discovered? When one animal 
having the external marks was examined the interal organs 
proved the correspondence. Another animal was observed under 
like conditions and with the same result. The first instance can 
prove nothing but the possibility of the external and internal 
correspondence. Like two lines drawn in space we see only a 
casual relation to each other. As yet there is no necessary curve 
in the one or inclination towards a fixed direction. But the sec- 


ond case indicates a probability that the structure on the inside 
of the animal is somehow connected with the external marks. 
There is an actual inclination of the lines toward each other. 
The third consecutive animal observed by the zodlogist which 
proves on examination to be an affirmative instance renders the 
probability very strong—in fact, almost proves it to a certainty. 
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This probability is represented in our illustration by a line which 
has not only inclined to a certain direction, but has become a reg- 
ular curve with a constant approach to a right line. Additional 
cases with no contradictory example soon rendered the law of Zo- 
ology so certain that this fact could be taken as a middle term in 
a syllogism. But should one or more adverse instances be found 
this would leave the connection problematical to a degree which 
could be measured by a comparison between affirmative and nega- 
tive instances. If the affirmative examples were almost innumer- 
able, and the negative only one, or a very few among thousands of 
such as were carefully tested, Science would seek diligently for evi- 
dence to prove that the single case, or the very few, were only a 
sport of Nature, an exception to the rule which had been oc- 
casioned by a failure to comply with her law, or was to be 
explained by some interference with her normal action. So if the 
curve whose general tendency had been found after long and care- 
ful scrutiny to show a slight aberration, and then quickly resume 
and continue its normal course, that slight variation, while perhaps 
impossible of explanation, would not destroy the persistent ten- 
dency nor prevent the curve from fulfilling its conditions. For 
it would be deemed accidental, and the return back from the ab- 
erration, being equal to the departure which caused it, would ex- 
actly neutralize its effect and leave the case as though no excep- 
tion had happened—unless there were enough aberrations to de- 
stroy the general tendency. The rule of Induction as well as the 
tendency of the curve becomes fixed and inviolate, and is sufficient 
to produce its legitimate effects. Thus, so far from the excep- 
tion proving the falsity it is corroborative of the universal prin- 
ciple. 

The conclusions at which we arrive, whether in matters of com- 
mon experience or the more rigorous investigations of Science, 
must necessarily share in the & priori element. But this becomes 
so interwoven with the results of experience that we cannot separate 
the two factors and assign the proper proportion to each. Both 
increase in proportion to the general growth of intellectual power. 
The grasp which a deep thinker gains over nature enables him to 
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clear a subject of its apparent difficulties and, by looking down 
into the roots of things, anticipate the future as it were by the 
spirit of prophecy. The anticipationes nature, to use Bacon’s 
expression, depend upon the ability to see the causes at work and 
colligate the facts as they actually exist. This could not be done 
unless the facts as disclosed by investigation submitted to the in- 
ductive process, and this in turn could not be followed unless 
there were uniformity. So every advance in science can be made 
only on the assumption that there is constancy in the laws of 
Nature, and by lending a listening ear the investigator can hear 
and interpret her secrets. This in turn can be done by assuming 
fixed principles and drawing conclusions through the aid of laws 
of mind as constant as those of the physical universe. No man 
could interpret the future, which is the never-ending task of sci- 
entific progress, unless there was something fixed and reliable as 
a basis in each department. These reliable bases by which the 
intellect is supported in its activities are the major terms by 
which Deduction proceeds in the application of its data, and 
these in turn are gained through @ priori conceptions called into 
play by experience. In this way the two factors, acting in con- 
cert, formulate new principles for further action. If we rested 
upon experience alone we could never reach a universal principle. 
If we depended upon & priori principles, though absolute in 
themselves as the necessary axioms for mental action, these 
could not demonstrate their application to external nature 
until they were tested by experience. But experience and axioms 
mutually corroborate each other and their combined action be- 
comes impregnable. While each has its appropriate sphere, yet 
in their combination they extend over the universe of matter and 
spirit. 

We are now prepared to return and test the truth of our 
assertion that the asymptotic curve, if extended indefinitely 
must meet the straight or base line. For experience teaches us 
that two lines will meet if one approaches the other by never so 
small advances, provided they shall be continued in the given 
direction long enough. For at each several approach, the distance 
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between them becomes less, and must, therefore, at some time, 
be reduced to nothing. The polygon becomes a circle when its 
sides become infinite in number. Therein lies the gist of the 
matter. When the sides of the polygon become so many that 
their several lengths cannot be measured, then the straight lines 
have become merged into segments of the circle. When this 
process shall have been accomplished we cannot say, because the 
subtlety of nature exceeds the subtlety of our sense or intellect. 
The rough measurements of the polygon would say they merged 
into the circle at one degree of subtlety. The more accurate at 
another, and here again one might in thought carry this process 
ad infinitum. But when the distinction between the polygon 
and the circle had become indiscernible, then for all our purposes 
they have become identical. In like manner when the asymptote 
has come so near the straight line that no degree of accuracy in 
measurement can express their separation they have for us com- 
bined. Precisely so when Induction has been carried as near in- 
finity as our sagacity can effect, when the mortality of man has been 
proved to an indefinite extent with no exception, then we may 
say that the universal principle has been established. We see 
the process of approach to universality carried to such degree 
that we cannot detect any difference between this and absolute 
universality, and hence for us it becomes absolutely true. The two 
factors of mental action give us intuitional knowledge of some- 
thing which must take place somewhere, though it may be at such 
remove that we cannot test it by the senses, yet somewhere if we 
could reach the place we would find the fact verified. For we 
feel assured that the constancy of nature does not cease where 
we are stopped from coming as a witness. The strength of the 
intellect testifies to its own weakness and the weakness to its 
strength. This may be seen in all apparent contradictions ; an- 
tinomies of the reason, as Kant calls them, when each of a pair of 
contradictions must be true by itself and therefore both together. 
The puzzle which arrests the thought shows its weakness. The 
common sense which solves the knot shows its strength. Achilles 
and the tortoise run a race and “ the swift footed” never overtakes 
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his sluggish competitor. But intuition, which involves all the 
past experience, declares that if one can run ten times as fast as 
the other and both continue to run all the time they must at 
some point, not remote, be found together. And so every enigma 
and quibbling of Pyrrhonism can be untied by reasoning or cut 
by intuition. And in this way we are assured that Imperfect 
Induction can arrive at an absolutely certain result. Take the 
case: All men are mortal. Peter, James and John by the fact 
that they died raised a strong presumption. This is corroborated 
by every succeeding example. From Adam down to the last man 
who has died there has been an uninterrupted stream of affirma- 
tive testimony, and not a single case to the contrary of all who 
have been permitted to exhaust the power and conditions of hu- 
man life. Had there been any that contradicted this principle 
then we could not say that it is valid. But as the tendency is 
uniform we have no ground for saying nor can we believe that 
there will be any exception in the future ; for this would involve 
a reversal of the natural conditions and so overturn the basis of 
all our knowledge as well as the laws of thought, which, as a part 
of nature, are conditioned by the facts of nature. The analogy 
therefore between the inductive principle and the asymptote is 
complete. For if the curve at any point deflected from its pre- 
viously fixed tendency, we could not say that it would again at 
some future period regain that tendency and persist in it till the 
approach was completed. Nay more. The very fact that the 
curve at any time changed its direction even in the remotest de- 
gree would destroy the figure and subvert the principle. Just so 
with the establishment of any general truth by induction. The 
occurrence of one real exception would destroy it and prevent its 
becoming a law of nature. There might be an apparent excep- 
tion which was not one in reality. But so long as there was one 
in appearance the law would be in abeyance, and like a law in 
government which is thought to be unconstitutional, it must be 
suspended until the apparent invalidity has been removed. The 
law of planetary movement from west to east has been thought to 
be without exception, and, therefore an ordinance of nature. But 
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recently the motions of some of the satellites of Jupiter appear to 
falsify this law. Until this discrepancy is disproven, this law 
cannot be taken as a general principle or middle term. If this 
discrepancy is actually established, the supposed law must be 
abandoned as false. But to effect this result the exception must 
be shown to be an integral part of the solar system based upon 
undoubted data, that is, that it exists in reality and not in ap- 
pearance. What seems to be a contradiction may, by more ac- 
curate experiments and wider induction, be discovered to be really 
a more thorough confirmation of the law. For such is the con- 
stant outcome of scientific progress. The whole trend is toward 
a more perfect unity of law, a more complete realization of a 
monistic universe. In such a cosmos exceptions to general prin- 
ciples are to be expected, because at one stage of scientific prog- 
ress, when only a part of the facts involved are understood, the 
bearing of many cannot be seen. But when their true relation 
to each other is known they are found to be confirmative of the 
general law. The induction of nature, so to speak, was not at 
fault, but our interpretation of the facts. The tendency to unity 
of action, and codrdination of facts which are the most diverse, 
constitutes the middle term in all physical reasoning, just as the 
principle of optimism which controls in every system of morals. 
The doctrine of design or teleology is subsumed, else there could 
be no system of mechanical causation. If there is no adaptation 
to each other among things themselves, the mind cannot put it 
there, and if it cannot be put there, then law, system, scientific 
truth are all chimeras. Buta cosmos ruled by chance is not 
only a monstrosity but an absurdity; and hence Design is as 
necessary in the immanence as in the transcendence of the Power 
and Intelligence. For if there be not a plan or system which 
involves Design, either itself intentional in its inception or 
stumbled upon by accident, there can be no universe, no laws and 
no room for science. No facts can be known in any connection 
since there is no connection. And if no plan prevails everything 
is independent and isolated, and can be known only in its indi- 
viduality, since it has no meaning out of itself. Thus unbelief cuts 
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the ground from under itself. But because we see by experience 
this uniformity which results from constant and connected action, 
and find its acceptance to be a necessary correlate of the mind, 
we rest upon induction as infallibly true. 

Historically we find that the belief in the Uniformity of nature 
and hence that it is possible by Induction to arrive at universal 
truths, has been the parent of every discovery great or small. 
Kant, from general principles, predicted the discovery of a new 
planet almost 100 years before his conjecture was realized by 
Adams and Le Verrier. Columbus discovered America because 
he assumed that the earth is round like the other planets which 
present circular discs. The Marquis of Worcester invented the 
steam engine because he believed that the same force which he 
saw lifting the tea kettle lid by the expansive energy of steam 
would, if confined in a barrel, drive a piston rod and thus generate 
motion. 

Daguerre had observed that the rays of the sun when shining 
on a sensitive plate would tarnish it in exact proportion to the 
intensity of light which was permitted to fall upon it, and there- 
fore different degrees of intensity which could be regulated by a 
camera would print the light and shade of a picture. Science 
had long known the general truth that metals carry sound more 
readily than the air, and by means of an isolated rod the sound 
could be kept from dissipation and therefore conveyed further 
and more accurately. This general truth Edison saw could be 
made to apply in the conveyance of the voice at indefinitely long 
distances, and this led him to the discovery of the telephone. In 
a word, all the progress in science and the arts proceed upon the 
assumption that if you can interpret nature, she will tell you 
what to do, because the inductive principle obtains universally 
and is no more trustworthy where you can follow and see her op- 
erations than where no experiment has yet taken place. 

As a result then of our inquiries we would conclude unhesi- 
tatingly that it is possible to arrive at absolute truth by induc- 
tion. And if there were not some fixed principle in nature we could 
gain no scientific knowledge—nay, there would be no possibility 
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of adapting means to ends simply because there is no adap- 
tability nor Design either in material things or mental action ; 
and hence neither means nor ends. But because all the move- 
ments of a cosmos are mutually means and ends, each event in a 
system can be seen and understood both by the result achieved 
and. the means employed to effect it. There is an uncertainty 
in all the work depending on our sense organs and the material 
instruments we employ in registering the data whether psychical or 
material. But the constantly increasing accuracy arrived at as we 
improve our processes, shows that there must be absolute rectitude 
in the laws of nature represented by the straight line which 
the asymptote of our efforts is approaching. If we could 
employ modes and instruments of unerring accuracy the re- 
sponses of nature would be unerring. These limitations are in- 
separable from a state where progress in knowledge depends upon 
the degree of care and consequent accuracy of our procedure ; 
where moral character is built up by a voluntary, and if need be 
a self-denying submission to the laws which govern duty, and 
where intellectual growth is measured by the energy and persis- 
} tence with which we apply our rational endowments. We can 
obtain that complete accuracy of knowledge only in part, not 
y merely because the instruments with which we work are faulty, 
| but also because we do not understand how to use them: and our 

delicacy of physical touch is even less than our theoretical skill. 
But the great fact that we seek an ideal beyond present attain- 
; ment is proof that it exists at least in thought, and, though we 
| are approaching that goal only by an asymptotic curve, yet if 
the process be continued infinitely, the end will sometime be at- 
tained. Infinite knowledge must embrace all the facts in the uni- 
verse and a complete understanding of all the laws by which they 
are regulated. These must be in harmonious action else they would 
not form a Cosmos disclosing uniformity. Finite knowledge 
grows by coming into acquaintance with, and obedience to these 
facts and their mutual influence. There must be a universal 
principle controlling each several department of being and action. 
For unless such were the case the universe would be one not of 
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order but of confusion. Investigation is successful, just in pro- 
portion to its discovery of these controlling principles and its 
ability to use them. The human reason can see but a small are 
of the circle which spans all space and time, but if it can discover 
a uniform direction in that arc, there is absolute certainty that 
it can assume the continuation of that particular form of the 
curve when it passes beyond our sight. Thus the astronomer 
ean calculate the return of comets which move in parabolas, 
though a part of their orbit be quite beyond the reach of the most 
powerful telescope. The path, when out of sight, can be caleu- 


. lated with as much accuracy as that part within the reach of the 


” 


observer, because it obeys the laws of the parabolic curve, which 
is known to be constant. Even so Induction, while only partial, 
because of the limitations of its applicability by us can be relied 
on inasmuch as its tendecy is constant so long as it can be ob- 
served, and therefore, we instinctively know that such tendency 
must continue unless the laws of nature, on which all reasoning 
is dependent, are reversed. And here we venture with timidity, 
because of the extreme difficulty of the subject from an experi- 
mental point of view, yet with unshaken confidence from a ra- 
tional and teleological, to utter a prediction. Those comets which 
move in hyperbolic curves are said to fly off into space and never 
return. We believe this is false. For space, however illimitable 
to our measurements is still a part of the Universe; the system 
of the stellar regions are all subject to one common law of gravi- 
tation and are constituent parts of what we call the physical 
Cosmos. These systems of suns have not only their own civil 
laws, their family regulations, so to speak, but also their 
neighborhood observances, their international laws which pre- 
vent disorder or encroachment. Hence these comets, whose 
orbits cannot be determined, and which in loose language 
are affirmed never to return, must be moving somewhere 
in space in regular paths both acting and being acted upon in 
turn. This mutual interaction must be as much subject to law 
as that on any other body, else it would cause confusion to the 
stellar universe and eventually bring all to destruction. Yet La 
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Place, than whom there is no better authority, declared that such 
is the harmony and constancy among the motions of our system, 
which is a part of the whole, that it will move on forever without 
confusion. The curves in which these run-away comets move are 
the third of the conic sections which, differing from the other 
two, is said never to return into itself. We do not believe this. 
Weare satisfied on & priori grounds that these curves are all 
generically alike and return into themselves. For they are all 
modifications of the circle—certainly in the case of the Ellipse 
and Parabola only in the greater degree of elongation or length- 
ening of the major diameter. Asa proof of this, if we take an 
are from any part of the curves which form them, that one, if pro- 
jected far enough, will form a circle returning into itself either 
by direct or reverse movement. Now we assert that the Hy- 
perbola is not generically different, and that the flattening does 
not take it out of the category of the circle returning into itself, 
but that the curve when passing the two points representing the 
extremities of the minor axis changes so gradually that its ele- 
ments cannot be calculated. For the divergence between a curve 
and a straight line may become so little that it is indiscernible 
either by measurement or calculation. This must necessarily be the 
case between the asymptotic and a straight line for an indefinitely 
long space, so that they seem parallel. Yet they are not parallel 
because the section of a curve cannot be a straight line—which 
is required by the geometrical conditions of the asymptote, and if 
they are not parallel and one approaches the other, they must 
meet according to the laws of common sense. There are many 
truths which we know by intuition, a faculty higher and more ac- 
curate than the most rigid logical or mathematical demonstration, 
and comes to our aid when these have no power to guide our 
thoughts. This truth is equally manifest in every species of cal- 
culation. For, as before said, the subtlety of nature far trans- 
cends the subtlety of sense perception, yet when the eye of intui- 
tion looks into the eye of nature, it can read truths too deep for 
any science to demonstrate. Take a familiar example. The 
amount of light caused by the lamps of a city and reflected upon 
the clouds as seen at the distance of forty miles, and the light of 
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the same number diminished by one. Or take the sound made 
by a heavy shower of rain and a shower with one drop less. 
Yet each lamp, each drop of rain constitutes part of the whole, 
but its power under the specified conditions is wholly incapable of 
measurement. One droporone lamp—nay, one thousand of each, 
would produce no impression on the senses and therefore could 
not be measured in any mode, yet is necessary to the production 
of the whole effect. Nature can be divided on such subtle lines 
that the intellect cannot discern them nor fathom them by the 
calculus of logic or the tests of weight or measure. So the dif- 
ferential may become so small that the calculus loses itself in 
the attempt to express its value. This we hold to be true in 
the flattening of the conic section. There comes a time in the 
process when the difference between the sections of the curve 
near the minor axis and of the straight lines of the major axis 
become so infinitesimally small, and leaves the two lines so nearly 
parallel, that no calculus can estimate the difference, as must be 
the case, in the asymptote according to its conditions. For other- 
wise geometry would be able to say that the two lines would 
meet and so render the theorem nugatory. There is no doubt, 
therefore, on an @ priori view of nature, that the Hyperbola re- 
turns into itself, and that the comet which has passed the peri- 
helion and been carried into space far out of sight—it may be for 
millions of years—will return on time with just as much accuracy 
as Encke’s or Halley’s, and that some Gauss or Bessel of the 
future will calculate its orbit; tell when it shall have accom. 
plished its long journey in the codrdinate arc of the Hyperbolic 
curve. And so here we believe will be verified the universal 
principle of this induction, viz., that all the curves of the coni¢ 
sections are but modifications of the circle and eventually return 
into themselves. The Greek geometers said this was the most 
perfect figure of revolution and therefore the planets must move 
in it, but a wider generalization, founded on a closer adherence to 
the principle of Design, requires that to secure the alternations of 
seasons, the movement must be in ellipses varying in the flatten- 
ing at the perihelion. The motions of all the bodies of the solar 
ystem of which we have knowledge are constant, though in theirs 
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complexity, they baffle our calculus. There is the “ Problem of 
the Three Forces” which has stood for near two centuries challeng- 
ing the profoundest analyst to find a solution. When they shall 
have mastered this, there will remain the problem of 4—5—6 to 
the 43 forces already known to be involved in the solar system. 
Nor shall the mathematicians of future eons have solved all the 
problems until they shall have enumerated and accounted for this 
complexity, not merely in the 43, but its enlargement to the nth 
number. Yet these infinitely great and complex movements 
must have been seen and provided for, or by some lucky chance, 
have of themselves stumbled upon a system so perfect that every 
element involved was in some way anticipated, certainly in such a 
way as to work harmoniously together even to eternity; pro- 
viding for a collision occasionally which seems to us a disorder, 
but which in fact is only a part of a plan which could embrace 
the harmonious movement of the unfortunate member of the sys- 
tem while it remained intact, and for the new conditions intro- 
duced by the diverse action of its scattered fragments. These 
thoughts make the brain reel and show how weak and poor is the 
uttermost flight of man’s reason when brought face to face with 
the problems of the universe, and prove to any but a wilful fool 
that there must be an infinite Power guided by a like Intelligence 
to preside over this universal framework of nature. And these 
considerations point to the fact that there is a reign of absolute 
truth and order, wherein what appear at first view to be discords, 
resolve themselves on a closer scrutiny into concords to which all 
science points. And this involves the fact that there was before 
the Ruler of the Universe a plan which embraced all the infinitely 
numerous and subtle forces coordinated into a system which lets 
itself down in part into the sphere of our comprehension, as an 
are of the great circle, and by this visible part submits to the 
calculus of induction as far as we can follow its movements. 
Thus we have unshaken confidence that there is a reign of law 
founded upon absolute truth which is the mantle of light with 
which the Divinity decks Himself. As He passes before our 
reason we can grasp a portion reliable in itself and suited to all 


our uses. 
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It is not then merely in the case of Induction, which involves 
more elements than one expression can unify, that we are compelled 
to accept a middle term as a fundamental principle and feel sure of 
its verity. Buteverywhere, we not only must, but, unconsciously, 
do accept as true and verify it by use where we cannot possibly 
prove it by demonstration. There is a relation which obtains 
between the circumference and the diameter of a circle repre- 
sented by z, or of the diagonal and the side of a square, which 
can never be reached by the keenest and most patient analysis. 
This problem gave untold trouble to the Greek geometers, and 
was admitted to be insolvable by Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle, 
and Euclid. In those days the problem was thought by many 
capable of solution and, occasionally, even a modern analyst has 
wrestled ineffectually with it. Recently a French mathematician 
in seeking for an accurate expression in numbers carried his cal- 
culations to more than one hundred periods, or places, but came 
seemingly no nearer a complete numerical expression than when 
he was at the point 3.141594. Nevertheless z has a positive, a 
fixed, though an unknown value. It is constantly taken as a 
middle term discovered by induction, and results which are in- 
fallibly correct, are obtaiued by its employment as a factor. But 
its exact value is no nearer established than the truth of the state- 
ment: “All men are mortal.” While the asymptote of z may 
get nearer and nearer its exact value we cannot quite reach this, 
though we are fully assured that it exists in nature, just as we 
instinctively know that if the curve were carried to infinity it 
would reach the straight line. Precisely in the same way we 
know that the laws of nature—of which human mortality is one— 
are accepted, and acted upon with unerring accuracy, though they 
cannot be demonstrated. 

While illustrations of this truth abound everywhere there is 
one concerning which we have a lively interest. Our calendar is 
based upon the length of the year, and this depends upon the an- 
nular revolution of the earth, but the latter cannot be deter- 
mined exactly. It is, however, of the first importance that we 
should have an exact measure of time to prevent confusion 
in chronology. This subject, according to the veracious tes- 
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timony of Aristophanes,* caused no end of trouble to both gods 
and men. The Greek astronomers had wrestled with this prob- 
lem of the year’s length with meagre success. Julius Cesar’s 
comprehensive intellect improved the accuracy of the chronology 
without touching the real difficulty of science. His efforts were 
improved upon by the Pope’s bull which gave us new style by 
the heroic surgery of lapping off eleven days from the year. 
But no shuffling with Leap year days, putting them now in and 
now out, can heal the inveterate trouble. The length of the year 
as nearly as can be determined, is 365 days, 5 hours, 48’ 52” +. 
But that sign + denotes a problem which mocks analysis and will 
designate an unknown time till time itself shall be no more. For 
as Goethe says, “ When the human intellect divides nature, there 
will always be a remainder.” Yet the earth revolves around 
the sun in some time, which is in nature an absolutely fixed 
period. She comes to her place in every part of her orbit at a 
point absolutely determined and certain, else she would bump her 
head against her sister planets and knock into fragments prema- 
turely, some unfortunate asteroid who would not know when to 
get out of her way. This period is constantly used as a univer- 
sal term arrived at by painful Induction from the age of Thales, 
who by it foretold an eclipse, to the present day. It is made the 
basis of the most important calculations of both terrestrial and 
celestial astronomy, as well as of the most necessary economic 
and social relations among men. It gives results which are per- 
fectly reliable and adds another proof that by Induction we can 
arrive at certain truth, though the process be only an asymptote 
ever approaching accuracy, yet by the limitation of our intellect 
incapable of reaching it. The constant tendency with no reverse 
movement enables us to see intuitively even where we cannot go 
experimentally, that there is absolute certainty which invites our 
confidence and proves veracious by the results obtained through 
this trust in our assurance. For the mind by its intuition grasps 
a truth which must exist in Nature, because otherwise her move- 
ments would involve confusion and our quest after knowledge 
fruitless. 


* Clouds, 615-26. 














IV. 
AFRAID OF GOD. 
A. G. GEKELER. 


“ Fear made the first gods,” is a saying come down from hoary 
antiquity. In the same strain Philo said: “ All religion is the 
offspring of necessity, weakness and fear. What God is, if in 
truth he be anything distinct from the world, it is beyond the 
compass of man’s understanding to know. But it is a foolish de- 
lusion, which is sprung from human weakness and human pride, 
to imagine that such an infinite being would concern himself with 
the petty affairs of men. It is difficult to say, whether it might 
not be better for men to be wholly without religion, than to have 
one of this kind, which is a reproach to its object.” 

Of course this is a very inadequate and unsatisfactory theory 
of the origin of religion and of the notion of God. Nobler qual- 
ities than fear and weakness have moved men to belief in God. 
The idea of causality, the evidence of reason and order, and the 
beauty spread over all have doubtless been more potent factors 
in the origination and persistence of belief in God and his wor- 
. ship than man’s fear and helplessness. But when the religious 
ideas and practices, always zealously guarded against change, had 
retained their original meaning and form, while in all other 
spheres of life progress had steadily gone on, and they, therefore, 
no longer harmonized with the stage of thought and life, religion 
became contemptible in the eyes of the thoughtful, who yet were 
not thoughtful enough to understand the exalted origin of relig- 
ion and of the idea of God. 

And yet it is true that fear is a mighty and all pervading ele- 
ment of our religion. Our conception of God is a product toward 
which a multitude of factors have contributed; but it is also a 
living seed from which emotions, true to their origin, are pro- 
duced. Man cannot conceive of God except in terms of his own 
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thought and experience, and yet even his experience has already 
been predetermined by the conception of others. If we learn to 
know God as a dreadful Being, fear will be in the heart to make 
Him still more dreadful. Men have always made their portrait 
of God with the pigments of their own heart, having no other 
colors to paint Him with. The Arabs, always ruled by absolu- 
tist chiefs, easily accepted the notion of an absolutist and immoral 
god and have retained it to this day, while it never could find 
abiding acceptance among the democratic Germanic peoples ; just 
as they content themselves with a sensuous paradise, which does 
not appeal to us. 

Man is the image of God, but it is no less true that every man’s 
God is the man’s own image. To Abraham God was the Most 
High; so he was to Lot also, but there was a world of difference 
between the conceptions of the two men, far greater than between 
the two men themselves. The difference between the men is a 
difference at the center, the difference in their religion is circum- 
ferential. Lot’s idea of God may have been a star, Abraham’s 
was a sun. , 

The notion of God once colored by the thought of men, reacts 
to color the thought of succeeding generations. Where God is 
conceived of as an irresponsible absolute sovereign, there is no 
room for confident faith, and the heart is filled with fear. Such 
a notion of God, once stereotyped, will go on to spread gloom * 
and perplexity over nations and epochs. The shadow of the 
Genevan Reformer still has power to chill, and many are yet in 
bondage to his system. And how perverting the bondage is! 
The writer once remarked on Calvin’s: “ Decretum horrendum 
et tamen verum,” that in the first clause the human heart spoke, 
in the second a conviction of Calvin’s reason—“ No,” answered a 
brother, deliberately, who had long lived and had his being in the 
system—* No, in the first clause the natural mind speaks, in the 
second the regenerate heart,” thus confounding a regenerate with 
a degenerate heart. Sometimes, it may be hoped, men do not 
realize what they suppose themselves to believe. 

Fear still overshadows the hearts of great numbers of Chris- 
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tians. The Christian religion is the religion of hope and love; 

a great deal of Christian theology is burdened with propositions 

that make it a theology of despair. Theology is very largely to 

blame that Christian hope and cheerfulness are not realized. 

Especially do the usual doctrines of sin ascribe to God what must: 
make the heart hesitate to rest on his mercy and enjoy Him for- 

ever. 

The doctrine of original sin, as it was once held by most theo- 
logians, is the basis of the religion of gloom and misery. Sin 
and human imperfection are facts that cannot be denied, and no 
one who concerns himself about religion, seeks to deny them. 
No matter what theory is held as to the origin of sin, the sad 
facts of experience remain the same. But our conception of 
God is fundamentally affected by the theory we embrace as to 
the origin of sin among men. 

The Augustinian doctrine of original sin is still held by some 
theologians ; and since it is taught in most confessions of faith 
as well as expressed and implied in the liturgies and hymns of 
the churches, it is the common view of the laity. According to 
this doctrine the first man was created perfect, in true righteous- 
ness, wisdom and purity, endowed with right knowledge of God 
and his works, and living in blissful harmony with his Maker. 
The only perfect specimens of humanity were the first and the 
last Adam. The only deficiency in the former’s wisdom was a 
happy ignorance of transgression, he having no experimental 
knowledge of sin. 

It is assumed that if Adam had stood his probation, he and 
all his posterity would have remained in this state of bliss, until 
raised from earth to heaven by some painless translation. The 
destiny of the entire race is supposed to have been in the hands 
of Adam, to keep or to lose. If Adam had not fallen, his pos- 
terity would have enjoyed the reward of his probation, and would 
be spared the necessity of an individual probation. Of course in 
that case, his children would have no cause for boasting, as though 
their efforts had in any way been contributory to their good for- 
tune, this being an inheritance. And by a similar logic it would 
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seem that they have no cause now to blush for the depravity, into 
which they were born by the fault of another; for they certainly 
are no more responsible for this misfortune, than they could have 
shared in the merit of the other issue. But, although they are 
not responsible for their inherited condition, they are all supposed 
to be made to suffer for it in time, and probably the vast majority 
in eternity also. 

To believe such a doctrine must profoundly affect our notion of 
the divine character, as the consequence of Adam’s lapse is im- 
puted to his posterity by no necessity, but by the mere will of 
God. They who hold this for truth cannot avoid that their con- 
ception of God be determined by it. The very attribute of God, 
his holiness, which is supposed to be active in the sentence passed 
upon mankind, instead of being glorified, is nullified and sullied, 
since the necessity of sinning was fastened upon every human being. 
It is impossible to recognize the divine aversion to wrong and de- 
pravity in a contrivance which indefinitely perpetuates depravity 
and wrong; on the contrary, it suggests that sin is of slight ac- 
count in the divine judgment. And as little as the divine holi- 
ness is illustrated in the doctrine of an imputed guilt, so little is 
the divine justice exemplified, for no one feels the justice of a 
decree by which he endures the divine displeasure for the fault 
of another. To justify the tremendous sentence passed upon 
Adam and his posterity, the wickedness of the disobedience has 
been constructively magnified: it has been described as the 
height of unbelief, ingratitude, etc.,etc. Besides, to appease the 
moral sense, the sophistry has been urged that, since we would 
not have complained of the decisiveness of our first parents’ be- 
haviour, if we had profited by it, neither ought we to complain 
now that we suffer for it. As if gratitude were not called forth 
by unmerited favors, and as if injustice did not properly call for 
resentment! If the disobedience of Adam had been visited upon 
him and his posterity by leprosy, and if, after reaching a certain 
age, the leprous taint should break out on every one, thousands 
of years after the disobedience, and further, if this circumstance 
were an arbitrary punishment, not following at all with inherent 
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necessity from the deed of Adam, but merely from the arbitrary 
will of the Deity, few would speak of the justice of the punish- 
ment. Yet such a punishment would have been infinitely milder 
and preferable than the one we have been taught to believe in. 

It is indeed to be expected that in a world so full of mystery 
and enigma, there should also be mysteries in religion. But the 
doctrine of the Fall does not hold that there is any necessity for 
the particular form of punishment visited upon the fallen race. 
It is supposed to be the mere good pleasure of the absolute Sov- 
ereign. From all that appears the first parents might as well 
have been punished with sterility, or by immediate destruction, 
or by eternal perdition. It is difficult to say why any of these 
punishments would not have fitted the case, as well as the one 
commonly alleged. 

Nor did the divine mercy constitute the ground for choosing 
this particular penalty ; on the contrary, it would seem mercy to 
inflict the extreme punishment upon ¢wo persons rather than 
upon untold millions. Nor would the “glory of God” have 
suffered as much by one of these penalties suggested, as it is 
overclouded by the doctrine assumed. 

Most grievously is our idea of God affected in this, that God 
is represented as being neither fair nor benevolent towards his 
children. It isa very rough and undivine justice that deals with 
men in this wholesale way. Souls of men, thus doomed to sin 
and ignorance, and misery and death, through no fault of their 
own, seem of slight account before their maker. And the less 
the justice of the scheme is apparent, the more striking is the 
absence of divine love and goodness. The doctrine attributes a 
cold-heartedness and arbitrariness to God, which we naturally find 
unendurable. The mind cannot reconcile the notions of a Crea- 
tor so sovereign and callous and a Redeemer so unspeakably piti- 
ful and tender as revealed in Christ. In the fundamental dogma 
about sin, human beings seem of no account, in the Gospel they ap- 
pear worth dying for. No wonder minds, other than those under 
the spell and charm of a great system, are overcome with perplexity 
and dismay. There are several things worth noting concerning 
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this dogma. First, it is a doctrine of which the entire Old Testa- 
ment seems ignorant ; the writers have much to say about human 
guilt and divine justice, about wrath and repentance, but nothing 
indicating their knowledge of our doctrine of the Fall. If Amos 
or Isaiah had undertaken to write a creed it seems quite probable 
that this doctrine would have been wanting. The only data for 
the dogma in the books of the Old Testament are contained in 
Genesis 3, and it is more than doubtful whether what is found 
there, can carry the load of the theory. Again, in the New 
Testament, the Savior indeed speaks very clearly of sin and its 
sinfulness ; but Jesus gives no intimation that he held such a 
doctrine. Out of his recorded utterances no one would have at- 
tempted to frame the theory. And we find a like state of af- 
fairs in the epistles of the New Testament excepting the Pauline. 
Peter, James and John seem to know nothing of the doctrine, 
Paul, if he cannot be proven to have held the Calvinistic view, 
plainly taught that sin and death entered the race by the first 
man. But even Paul is so far from accepting premises necessary 
to the dogma concerning man’s original state, that he deliberately 
declares, that the first man was created in an inferior condition. 
“ The first man, Adam, was made a living soul; the last Adam 
was made a quickening spirit; the first man is of the earth, 
earthy.” 

The proofs for the great doctrines are drawn from Paul’s 
writings. And what does that mean? Paul was separated from 
the occurrence of which he speaks by an interval of many thous- 
and years. He therefore did not get his knowledge from first 
hand. No one can vouch for historical facts if he has not the 
opportunity of knowing the facts. Whence then may Paul have 
obtained his knowledge of the Fall, and what is it worth? No 
doubt he inferred this doctrine from Genesis. In Paul there 
was the rarest union of head and heart. It was a necessity of 
his mind to reasou out things and bring them into a system. 
But for us it must become a question what value we may attach 
to his speculations and inferences. Every Christian has the same 
right to examine and test the theory that Paul had to make it. 
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Paul, who said that knowledge is in part, would be the last man 
to deny this right; and this free, though earnest use of scripture, 
instead of being the death of religion, will give it new life. It 
does not destroy religious faith but clears away difficulties, so 
that it may grow to vastly larger proportions. 

Paul, therefore, can afford us no help beyond what we find in 
Genesis, and to the passage in Genesis we must go to find the 
foundation of a doctrine, that casts so dark a shadow upon the 
name of God. 

Now the narrative in Genesis does not propose to present the 
portrait of a perfect man. If it did, this trait of the narrative 
would have been brought out into clear relief. Nor is it easy to 
conceive how a person so perfect in righteousness and holiness as 
the dogma demands, could be so temptable and fall as easily and 
quickly, for the stay in Paradise is supposed to have been very 
short indeed. Some suppose that Adam was innocent and also 
ignorant as a little child, but do not seem to perceive that this 
supposition embarrasses the doctrine still more. And quite as 
impossible is it to conceive that a being so perfect in goodness, 
should not immediately after his lapse, have repented, confessed 
and found full and free forgiveness. On the contrary the nar- 
rator implies that our first parents had like human failings with 
all. To-day, in a supposedly fallen and totally depraved world, 
very common men, when confronted with an error, unhesitatingly 
admit their wrong. Millions of men, who know themselves to 
come far short of their ideal, frankly acknowledge their trans- 
gressions. Not so the protoplast alleged to have been created in 
righteousness and true holiness. He seeks to hide from the eyes 
of the Almighty and, then to cast the blame upon his wife, and she 
again puts the blame upon the serpent. How does this fact fit 
the dogma? 

Nor will the hypothesis that an instantaneous moral deteriora- 
tion followed upon the act of disobedience, help us out. Such a 
decay of the moral faculty were nothing but a decay of the ra- 
tional faculty, since the moral faculty is nothing else than the 
mind operating in the sphere of right or wrong. Then the Fall 
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would have been an approach towards idiocy and irresponsibility 
as well as a fall into moral depravity and turpitude. 

And what should we say of the theory, that because a person 
once makes an error in mathematics, he shall never again be able 
to solve problems correctly? Yet this theory would be analogous 
to the traditional doctrine of tbe Fall and no less preposterous ; 
indeed, the dogmatic theory is far more outrageous, for it holds 
that because Adam once willed wrong, neither he nor his pos- 
terity to the end of time can will right, unless by a miracle of 
converting grace. 

It is strange how a system of theology warps and paralyzes the 
understanding. When the question is asked why God did not 
come to the assistance of man in his temptation and graciously 
strengthen him to overcome, thus preventing the tragedy of his- 
tory, the answer is made, that this would have been degrading 
man to a thing, a limitation of his free personality, and that an 
obedience secured in this way would have been without moral 
value, because not free. There is scarcely a minister, who, has 
not given some plausible reason, why God should not interfere, 
but ought to leave the tempted man full freedom of action. But 
the same theology that makes these statements ends by teaching 
predestination, irresistible grace and the perseverance of the 
saints. A mode of action that is all wrong in anthropology be- 
comes adorable grace in soteriology. And the contradiction is 
handed down from generation to generation ! 

The narrative in Genesis does not seem to intend to give the 
origin of human sin. It does explicitly state why men and women 
have their hardships to endure, and why they must die, and why 
the earth is full of thorns and thistles and why the serpent crawls 
upon its belly. But there is no intimation why human nature is 
inclined to evil; the power of sin over men is not explicitly set 
forth as a consequence of Adam’s disobedience. That is to say, 
the chief point for the dogma of the Fall is omitted, while minor 
and unimportant circumstances are related. Evidently the writer 
had no conception of man’s original state, like that of the Church, 
and no idea, that through the one act of the one man all men 
were doomed to wickedness. 
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The suspicion grows upon one that the narrative in Genesis is 
a beautiful legend dating from a very early age and giving the 
then most plausible account of the znigmas of life. The doctrine 
of the creation in six days has been quite generally abandoned, 
and why the story of the temptation and disobedience must be 
regarded as actual history, it is hard to say. The history of the 
first human experience appears to be a poetical invention with the 
purpose of accounting for the hardships and sufferings of life and 
the necessity of dying. It is a beautiful story with a truly re- 
ligious purpose in that it intends to present God as clear of all 
blame. But it is a great mistake to build a theology upon this 
doctrine, so much at war with our science and our sentiment: 
The dogma of original sin prevents the heart from seeing God 
as infinitely just and good; and not a generation has passed 
which was not troubled and perplexed by it. 

How absurd, for example, is the notion that not only mankind, 
but the whole animal world suffers death, on account of Adam’s 
disobedience, and how doubly absurd that death was active among 
animals before the appearance of man, because God foresaw that 
man would sin! The punishment is inflicted upon harmless 
creatures for a sin not yet committed by man! As well might 
mankind be tortured for the errors of fallen angels, as that the 
animal kingdom should suffer for the sins of fallen men, or as 
well might the angels be punished for the sins of men! The 
theory thoroughly undermines the very notion of justice. 

Is it any wonder, when such things are ascribed to God, that 
fear plays a great role in religion, especially since this doctrine is 
one of the first lessons in religious instruction ? 

The sense of sin and ill dessert is quite as well accounted for 
on the assumption that man was intended to reach perfection as 
on the assumption that he has lost it. The sense of right and 
duty is grounded in the human mind, just as the sense of beauty, 
and is known to be higher and more important than that. In- 
deed the moral sense and the moral destination of man is given 
in his rationality. Righteousness is taught and demanded by 
reason. The failure to attain the ideal of action and being causes 
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the sense of sin and demerit and a true and healthy sense it is, 
If this sense were lost we would indeed sink to the level of the 
brute world. And there is this intensely practical interest in 
accepting the theory that man is made for perfection but not yet 
perfect, that we retain a God whom we can, from the heart, wor- 
ship and adore. 

There may be reasons in the very nature of things why man 
should be created with the purpose of growth in moral character 
as well as in knowledge. Evidently there is a law of progress 
active in history, an upward tendency in all things; why should 
not man have stood under such a law and tendency from the very 
beginning? Besides, how can human character reach its highest 
development without exercise and growth by means of social 
relations? Paradise would not furnish as good a field for moral 
development as the complex social organization of our day. Is 
it absurd to suppose that there are characters as lovely, rich and 
perfect in this age as ever in the past? Paradise is not behind 
us but in front. Perfection is the end, not the beginning of 
moral processes. And this end can only be reached in a moral 
way. The road now leads through evil and sin. This we may 
not be able to explain. But much is gained when we have seen 
that it is not due to any arbitrary arrangement of God; for then 
we can love and worship Him as a father, as well as reverence 
Him as a sovereign. 














V. 


THE TEMPERANCE PROBLEM IN THE LIGHT OF 
CHRISTIAN SOCIOLOGY. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


The evils of intemperance are sufficiently great to enlist the 
attention of every lover of mankind, and especially of the Chris- 
tian sociologist. When we are told that in the United States 
one billion dollars are annually spent for intoxicating drink, and 
that thirty thousand men are annually dying of the effects of in- 
temperance, and when we reflect how much poverty and suffering 
this must entail upon vast numbers of innocent people, we may 
get some idea of the misery produced by the evil of intemperance, 
and have our indignation aroused against an order of society that 
allows such an evil to exist. But in order to be convinced of the 
wide-spread disorder and ruin produced by the evil of intemper- 
ance in the use of intoxicating liquors, one need not go very deep 
into the study of statistics, which at any rate are not always re- 
liable, but are often prepared and published in the interest of a 
class or a party. All that is necessary is simply to look out upon 
society as it exists in any particular community. Let any one 
go through the streets of any city, like Lancaster, which however is 
not one of the worst in this regard, and let him count the num- 
ber of saloons, and then think of the number of families within 
his own acquaintance made wretched by the intemperance of some 
of their members, and he may get a tolerably fair idea of what 
this evil means. The pastor of any church in city or town will 
have abundant opportunities to study from life the evil effects of 
strong drink upon individuals and communities. 

And yet it would be a mistake to think that all the evil which 
exists in the world has its root in the intemperate use of intoxi- 
cating liquors. This mistake is sometimes made by ardent ad- 
vocates of temperance, and sometimes also by persons who are not 
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advocates of temperance. All the poverty, all the crime, and all 
the misery of the world, according to some enthusiastic temper- 
ance people, may be traced directly to the excessive use of intoxi- 
eating liquors ; and, according to these people, all that would be 
required to turn the world into a Paradise, would be to prohibit 
by law the manufacture and sale of such liquors. This view is 
not seldom endorsed by persons who are not interested in temper- 
ance at all, but who are interested in resisting the claims of the 
working classes to better economic conditions. When the pov- 
erty of the working classes is pointed to as a reason why 
they should have better wages, the exploiting operator will not 
seldom pretend that laborers are poor only because they are in- 
temperate and spend their wages for liquor. There is even 
reason to suspect that, during political campaigns, and during 
seasons of economic agitation and excitement, dust is raised on 
this subject by interested parties in order to draw off attention 
from other questions. It is not particularly to the interest of the 
employers of labor, that the laboring men should be prosperous 
and thrifty; for this makes them the more independent and ex- 
acting in their demands. In fact, the poorer they are, the more 
absolutely are they in the power of their employers. And it is, 
therefore, not an unheard-of occurrence that employers who prate 
about intemperance being the cause of all poverty, furnish the 
capital by which liquor saloons are conducted. Doubtless intem- 
perance is a cause of poverty, but it is not by any means the 
only cause. 

So also it is as to the relation between intemperance and crime. 
Many crimes are doubtless due to intemperance, and some are 
committed in a state of intoxication. But intemperance is not 
responsible for nearly as much crime as is commonly imagined. 
In fact the most desperate criminals are nearly always sober men. 
Holmes, the most fiendish murderer of this or any other age, 
was never drunk. Men who plan crimes, men who devote them- 
selves to crime as an occupation, can not afford to be intemperate. 
They must be sober and have their wits about them constantly. 
Small crimes, such as disorderly conduct in its various forms, and 
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sometimes even crimes of violence and murder, may have their 
cause in intemperance, but not generally willful and premeditated 
crimes. The fact that, as a general thing, almost all crimes are 
by the criminal classes themselves ascribed to intemperance as 
their cause, is due no doubt to the prevalent opinion that crimes 
committed in a state of intoxication do not involve as much guilt 
as crimes which are committed in cold blood. A man who com- 
mits a crime under the influence of liquor, will be apt to plead 
afterwards that it was not himself but the liquor that was in him, 
that was responsible for his evil deed. To have committed a 
crime under the influence of liquor is not supposed to demon- 
strate as base a nature, as if one had deliberately plotted and 
committed a crime in cold blood. Hence, if one were to go into 
a penitentiary and ask its inmates what brought them there, they 
would probably in nine cases out of ten say that it was liquor; but 
that would not by any means be conclusive evidence on the sub- 
ject. And yet it remains true that intemperance is responsible, 
either directly or indirectly, for a great deal of the crime that is 
committed in civilized communities. 

But if intemperance must be acknowledged to be a prolific 
cause of poverty and crime, what, we ask, is the cause of in- 
temperance? Of course, it may be said intemperance is a vice. 
a sin, and that as such it has its cause in the will; for there can 
be no sin that is not volitional, at least negatively, if not posi- 
tively. If a man were compelled by physical force to drink in- 
toxicating liquor, or if he were led to drink it in ignorance of its 
effects, he would not be guilty of the sin of drunkenness; but if 
a mea consents to drink of his own will, knowingly and deliber- 
ately, then he is guilty. But the will acts under the influence of 
incitement or motive. If, then, the will were always strong 
enough to resist all incitements to drink, whether internal or ex- 
ternal, that is, all appetites and temptations, then there never 
would be any sin of intemperance ; for a positive resolve to get 
drunk, without any incitement or cause, is inconceivable. The 
will never acts without motive ; if it did so, it would cease to be 
will, and become merely an impulse of nature. Even in the com- 
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mission of sin the will follows some motive, in which evil pre- 
sents itself under the counterfeit appearance of good. The fact 
that the nature of the motive is determined by the character of 
the will itself, so that the same object or occasion may have dif- 
ferent effects upon different persons, makes no difference so far 
as the inciting or impelling power of the motive is concerned, 
The counterfeit appearance of good is still the immediate cause 
of a sinful action. This is especially the case in sins of the 
flesh, in which some bodily appetite or craving solicits the will 
to unlawful or excessive indulgence ; to which solicitation the will 
yields in consequence of a defective power of self-determination. 
The person knows that the motive is evil, but has not the power 
to resist it. This isa contradiction in human nature, the present 
existence of which must be admitted by the moralist. 

We hold to the doctrine of the freedom of the will. This is 
necessary in order to the conception of moral responsibility. 
There can be no sin and no guilt without the power of self-de- 
termination, or freedom, in the agent. A brick falling from a 
wall and killing a man is not guilty of the sin of murder ; and an 
animal that kills a man in a fit of blind rage, may be a “bad” 
animal, and should be destroyed perhaps in order to prevent it 
from killing more men, but it will not be judged to have com- 
mitted a crime. What gives man his “ power of sinning” is the 
fact that he is endowed with moral freedom, or with the faculty 
of consciously and volitionally determining his own conduct. 
But we should be greatly mistaken if we were to suppose that by 
moral freedom was meant a perfect power of self-determination 
at every moment. In fact moral freedom is an acquired, not a 
congenital quality of the will. The will must learn to be free, 
just as the reason must learn to be rational, or the intellect to be 
intelligent. No human being has ever been born free, just as no 
one has ever been born wise, or learned. By a moral process of 
development the will must pass from a state of impotence, 
through immaturity, to perfect or real freedom. But now, while 
in this condition of immaturity, the will may be met by an ap- 
petite or desire from within, perhaps excited by some external 
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object ; and allowing itself to be moved by such appetite or de- 
sire, though conscious of its unlawful character, the will is led to 
commit a sinful act. This is in accordance with the account of 
the origin of sin given in the Epistle of James (1: 14, 15), 
“ When lust (desire, éxeSuyia) hath conceived (received into 
itself the will as a fertilizing power) it beareth sin : and sin when 
it is full grown, bringeth forth death.” 

Now of the origin of intemperance the account will be some- 
what as follows: There is in human nature an instinctive crav- 
ing (éz¢3vpia) for stimulation, which seizes upon various objects 
in order to its own satisfaction. This craving seems to have its 
origin in a depressed state of vitality especially of the nervous 
system ; and its strength seems to be in proportion to the degree 
of that depression. The universal existence of the craving for 
stimulation, then, seems to prove a universal abnormal weakness 
in human nature; and the variation of the strength of that 
craving suggests a variation in the degree of weakness. How 
human nature has come to be in this condition of weakness— 
“the flesh warring against the spirit”—or whether it was never 
otherwise since man became man, is a question with which we are 
not now concerned, and which we do not discuss. But from 
what has been said it will appear that whatever tends to depress 
the degree of vitality in any human being, must, in the way of 
reaction, tend to produce an abnormal desire for stimulation ; 
and that becomes a temptation which the will in countless in- 
stances is incapable of resisting. Not that the will has not 
something to do with the indulgence. It enters into the desire 
and transforms it into act. For example, it is the will that sets 
the feet in motion towards the grogshop, that turns the hand in 
holding up the cup to the lips, and that moves the lips in swal- 
lowing the drink ; but in all this the will is the slave of an appe- 
tite which is born of a low or depressed state of nervous vitality, 
and which, moreover, becomes stronger and more irresistible the 
oftener it is indulged. -Here, then, we have the material or in- 
citing cause of intemperance. That cause is a condition of the 
physical system, which the will either can not or does not control. 
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This is a proposition that would be proven, if proof were needed, 
by the large measure of success that has attended the Keely 
cure, which consists in reducing the disordered condition of the 
nerves by the administration of drugs. 

This view of the origin of intemperance will explain the fact 
that such circumstances as trouble, over-exertion of the physical 
and mental powers, and an insufficient amount of proper food to 
supply the continuous waste of muscular and nervous tissue, tend 
to the production or increase of intemperance. The man who is 
in trouble, will, perhaps, chew more tobacco, smoke more cigars, or 
drink more whiskey, in answer to the demands of his depressed 
nerves, than he would if he were in better circumstances; and if 
intemperance is the cause of much domestic unhappiness, domes- 
tic infelicity is, on the other hand, also the cause of much intem- 
perance. So the man who has not sufficient nutritious food to 
meet the daily waste of his physical system, will be driven to the 
use of either tobacco or alcohol as a relief to his depressed nerves. 
Physiologists tell us that both tobacco and alcohol, used in small 
quantities, and in a less degree coffee and tea, tend to retard the 
process of decomposition in the muscular and nervous systems 
consequent upon exertion; and that, therefore, the use of them 
will make it possible, temporarily at least, to do with less food than 
would otherwise be needed ; although in the long run the conse- 
quences must rather be bad than good.* Have we not here an ex- 
planation of the fact that factory operatives whose nerves are con- 
tinually jarred by the whirring of machinery, and whose dinner 
is made for the most part on cold potatoes and dry bread, and 
other persons whose diet is habitually insufficient to maintain the 
system in a sound and vigorous condition, are so much inclined 
to indulgence in intoxicating liquors and other stimulants? The 
German peasant drinks beer, because the amount of nutritious 
food he can afford is not sufficient to sustain his life. These 
facts are not disproved by pointing to some intemperate persons 


* See Principles of Human Physiology, by Dr. W. B. Carpenter, Philadel- 
phia, 1860, pp. 78 and 400. Dr. Carpenter’s statements are now accepted by 
all competent authorities in physiological science, and only disputed by per- 
sons whose minds are warped on the subject of temperance. 
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among the wealthy and more comfortable classes, who are not 
suffering from want of food. That there may be other causes 
leading to excessive indulgence in intoxicants than those which 
are here pointed out does not prove that these are not real, and 
most influential in their action. If, then, intemperance is often 
a cause of poverty, who will tell us how much of the existing 
intemperance is due to the depressed condition of the masses, for 
which the unequal and unjust organization of the social forces at 
the present time must be considered responsible? And before 
we denounce the drunkard and the saloon keeper, it becomes us 
to inquire how much of the responsibility for the existing evil 
lies at our own doors, and at the doors of society in general. 
Here is where the problem of temperance connects itself with the 
sociological questions of the present age. 

But we come now to the question as to the treatment of the 
evil of intemperance. And here two opposite but complementary 
principles are to be maintained : first that, intemperance being a 
vice, or sin, the remedy for it must include spiritual and moral 
means; and secondly that, intemperance having its material cause 
in physical conditions, the remedy must include an amendment of 
these conditions. In other words, the remedy for intemperance 
must be both moral and physical, individual and social. 

In the first place, then, the truth must be recognized that in- 
temperance is sin, an effect of volition, and that, therefore, it can 
only be overcome, or escaped, by the self-assertion of the will 
through the grace of God. This is the view which is taken of it 
in Holy Scripture. It is everywhere denounced as a sin; and ex- 
hortations are addressed to the will of the individual to be tem- 
perate in all things. The Greek word for temperance is ¢yx pdreca, 
from @v in and xpdro¢ power, and implies the idea of one’s having 
himself in his own power, or the idea of self-possession and self- 
control. Not that the idea of a solicitation of the flesh to unlaw- 
ful indulgences is denied or ignored. That idea is recognized 
both in the Old Testament and in the New. There is a tendency 
in human nature which powerfully solicits the will to the gratifi- 
cation of sensual desires in a way that is unlawful; and this ten- 
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dency is hereditary, its strength depending more or less upon the 
conduct of past generations. This fact was recognized already in 
ancient Israel, and expressed in the common proverb, alluded to 
by several of the prophets: “The parents have eaten sour grapes, 
and the children’s teeth are set on edge.” But notwithstanding 
this recognition of a natural tendency to sinful indulgence in 
humanity, the Scriptures also recognize the will as a personal 
power of self-determination which, ideally at least, is capable of 
controlling the impulses of the flesh. It may abdicate this power, 
or it may never have exercised it, and so be practically a slave to 
the law of sin in the flesh. But the idea of will is the idea of 
personal control of the lower tendencies of our nature; and man 
is not virtuous, that is, he is not truly man, vir, until this idea of 
the will is practically realized. Hence to the will the appeal 
must be made in any effort to deliver, or preserve, men from the 
evil of intemperance, as from the evil of every other sin; and the 
aid of divine grace must be brought to it in order to enable it to 
assert its power. No man can be virtuous involuntarily. And 
the voluntary agency, or the will, must be more than a power de- 
termined by something outside of itself; it must be self-determin- 
ing. The virtue of temperance, accordingly, could not exist: if 
self-indulgence were a physical impossibility, and if there were 
no room for the self-determining action of the will. 

This truth is often forgotten by the advocates of temperance. 
They see nothing but the fact of the tendency to self-indulgence, 
on the one hand, and of the external circumstances stimulating 
that tendency, on the other; and their whole effort is directed 
towards the abolition of those circumstances. In the view of 
these advocates of temperance, intemperance is a condition, or a 
disease, rather than a sin, and calls not for censure, but for sym- 
pathy. The intemperate man is unfortunate rather than immoral. 
He drinks because he can not help it; as the animal eats when 
it is hungry and there is any food within reach. The blame rests 
upon the liquor dealer, or upon companions who set the example, 
or upon society which permits the liquor traffic. The only thing, 
therefore, that can be done is to banish the saloon, and make the 
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sale of liquor unlawful. The extreme view is frequently taken 
that alcoholic beverages, in any form or quantity, are physically 
injurious and morally wrong ; and the rule of total abstinence is 
laid down as the law for all Christian persons. And as this view 
seems to be in conflict with the general practice of using wine in 
Bible times, refuge is often taken in the notion that the wines of 
the Bible, especially when they are the objects of praise, were not 
fermented wines, but merely the pure juice of the grape—a view 
which every Biblical scholar knows to be absolutely untenable, 
but the blind assertion of which is a good illustration of the 
manner in which popular prejudice often sets Biblical scholarship 
at defiance. St. Paul’s suggestions of prudential charity are 
transformed into an iron rule, and his quotation of the Gnostic 
sentence, “touch not, taste not, handle not,” is turned into a 
sense the very opposite from that in which it was intended. 
From this Gnostic point of view, individual moral temperance 
work—the preaching of the gospel of temperance to individuals, 
and the effort to reform society by persuading individuals to con- 
trol themselves—is often sneered at as totally inadequate. This 
is doubtless a defective view of temperance; and it is frequently 
advocated in a most intemperate manner. May we not in this 
circumstance perceive the cause of its general inefficiency and 
helplessness? For, in spite of the agitation on the subject which 
has prevailed with increasing intensity for more than half a cen- 
tury, the evil of intemperance has been increasing, and the num- 
ber of saloons relatively to the population is now larger than ever. 
This fact may be, and doubtless is, due in part to peculiar socio- 
logical conditions; but it is due in part also, we can not help 
believing, to a misdirection of temperance effort. The evil of 
intemperance can never be stamped out by merely physical or 
legal means. Even the Keely cure is not in itself sufficient to 
make men temperate. It is possible by means of drugs to quiet 
the disordered nerves and prevent them from crying out for ever 
more stimulants, and so to give the will a chance to assert its 
power of self-control ; but without such self-assertion of the will 
the man can never be temperate. We repeat, then, that in all 
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temperance work the will and conscience of the individual must 
be the object of appeal; and in its enslaved condition the will 
must be met by the grace and power of the gospel in order to its 
self-deliverance and self-assertion. 

But there is truth also in the other view, the view that the 
evil of intemperance can never be healed merely by means ap 
plied to the individual, and that in order to this end social in- 
fluences must be enlisted to help the personal. We have already 
seen that intemperance has its inciting cause in a physical condi- 
tion of the nerves which morbidly crave stimulation, and that 
this cause may be intensified by external circumstances, such as 
temptation and the pressure of the burden of life. Among these 
exciting circumstances the liquor traffic, as it is now conducted, 
is the most potent. This traffic is organized with the view of 
making money out of men’s weakness and vice. It thrives on 
sin, and on the misery which sin produces. It employs in its 
service a vast amount of capital, and is generally allied with 
“ practical politics,” and with the money power of the country. 
It manifests a stupendous degree of energy and cunning in the 
manner in which it sets its traps for the unwary and draws them 
into its toils. For this purpose it plants its gilded saloons in the 
most fashionable quarters of the city, and its dens on every cor- 
ner and in every alley. It tempts men’s appetites by putting out 
suggestive and fascinating signs. It sends out its agents to draw 
into its net the young and the inexperienced. The more men of 
intemperate habits there are in a community, the more profitable 
will be the liquor trade; and, hence, beguilement and corruption 
are among the means which it employs in its service. 

Here, then, lies the force of the argument of the prohibitionist. 
He says, you will never be able to make much impression upon 
the evil of intemperance by mere moral suasion. Moral reform, 
gospel reform, as you call it, may be all right, but will never 
amount to much so long as you let the liquor traffic exist. How 
long will it take you to remove from the land the curse of intem- 
perance, if, while you reform one drunkard by moral suasion, you 
allow the saloons to make two or three others? It is not cure 
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that you want so much, as prevention. Prevent men from be- 
coming drunkards, and you will have no drunkards to save. But 
this can not be done by mere individual effort. What is needed 
is organic action on the part of society. The manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating beverages must be prohibited by law. Take 
away the temptation to drink, and there will be no yielding to 
temptation; destroy the object of desire, and the desire itself 
will cease. This is a simple and an effectual remedy. Pull 
down the saloon, and close up the distillery and the brewery, and 
the work is done; and the millenium of peace, of good will, of 
thrift, and of happiness will have come. There is no doubt that 
this representation is correct. The only point that is forgotten 
is that such abolition of the liquor traffic by the organic action 
of society, already presupposes the redemption of society. Think 
of legislators whose nomination was accomplished by the influence 
of the saloon, passing a prohibitory liquor law, and pulling down 
the saloon! But even if they should do this, how long, in the pres- 
ent economic and social condition of men, would the saloon re- 
main down? Would it not soon rise again in some new form, 
and flourish as vigoronsly as ever? What is needed is an equal 
and simultaneous social as well as individual regeneration. So- 
ciety must be born again, and the individual must be born again, 
in order that the kingdom of God may come in power. Born 
again, we say, not destroyed. What is necessary is, not that the 
social organism should give place to something wholly different 
from itself, but that it should be animated and controlled by the 
same Spirit that dwells in the Christian individual. But, it may 
be said, this is a condition that can be looked for only at the end 
of Christian history, and not while the process of development is 
going on. This we grant, if the condition under consideration 
be regarded in its absolute or ideal perfection. As the sanctifi- 
cation of the Christian individual is something progressive— 
something which probably in no case comes to its end as long as 
a man lives—so it will also be with the sanctification of society. 
But society is capable of being sanctified ; and when this truth 
shall come to be thoroughly recognized, many of the evils which 
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are now wasting the body politic will be removed. And among 
these evils to be removed is the present liquor traffic. 

To the plan of the prohibitionist the objection is frequently 
raised that it would be an undue interference with personal liberty. 
The state, it is claimed, has no right to prescribe to the individual 
what he may eat, or drink, or put on. These are matters of personal 
choice, which the state may not regulate. So neither may the 
state regulate a man’s business, or tell him what employment he 
may, or may not, follow. The state has no more right to inter- 
fere with a man who wants to keep a liquor saloon, than it has a 
right to interfere with one who wants to keep a grocery store. 
Now, in regard to the last point, it may be observed that the 
right of the state to control the liquor traffic is no longer in 
question. The existence of the license laws settles that question. 
A man can not open a liquor saloon without permission from the 
state, and without complying with certain legal conditions. But 
if the state has the right to regulate the liquor traffic, it would 
seem that it must also have the right to suppress it. But has 
the state the right also to regulate the personal habits of the 
citizen? In this democratic country of ours we have been 
manifesting much zeal against any,kind of sumptuary laws. Per- 
haps our zeal has been in excess of our knowledge. If the state 
may tell the citizen that he shall not steal, or commit -adultery, 
why may it not also tell him that he shall not get drunk, and that 
no man shall carry on a business whose object is to make him 
drunk? Of course, the state must exercise its powers discreetly 
and wisely ; but that it possesses such powers there can be no 
doubt. Who is the state? L’état c’est moi, said Louis XIV., 
the state is myself; but in a democratic country the people are 
the state, and the will of the people shapes, or at least ought to 
shape, the policy of the government. If, then, the people are 
Christian, the government will be Christian also, and will rule 
according to Christian principles, whether the name of Christ be 
in the Constitution or not. And if it is the will of the people 
as Christian, in the interest of the common weal, to restrict the 
liberty of the citizen in respect of the action of any dangerous 
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propensity, who will dispute the right of the exercise of such 
sovereign power ? 

But another objection which is frequently brought forward 
against the prohibition and total abstinence theory of the social 
reformer, is that it is contrary to the example of Christ and the 
teaching of the New Testament. Wine was used universally as 
a beverage in the time of Christ; and it was used by Christ 
Himself and His disciples. The apostle Paul recommends it to 
Timothy on dietetic grounds. Christ’s first miracle, according to 
the Gospel of John, consisted in the transformation of water into 
wine at a wedding in Cana of Galilee. Against the force of this 
objection it is no reply to insist that the wines of Bible times 
were unfermented, and that the wine which Christ made at Cana 
was not intoxicating. This view, as we have already stated, is 
wholly groundless. Of course, it must be admitted that the wine 
which Christ made did not intoxicate any one; but that was be- 
cause where Christ is, and where His spirit prevails, there can be 
no intemperance, no matter how much liquor there may be stand- 
ing or flowing around. But that the wines used in the time of 
our Lord ordinarily contained a certain amount of alcohol, and 
were therefore intoxicating, is established beyond any possibility 
of doubt. What otherwise could be meant by the many exhorta- 
tions against drunkenness both in the Old and in the New Testa- 
ment? It may be assumed, however, that there was not generally 
as much drunkenness among the Jews as among some other na- 
tions ; probably because the climate of Palestine is not as highly 
electrical and exhausting to the nerves as are some other climates. 
The climate and general conditions of life have doubtless much to 
do with the amount of intemperance existing among a people. 
For this reason the Scotch are less temperate than the French, 
although in general the morality of Scotland does not suffer in 
comparison with that of France. Consequently the fact that 
Christ made wine in Palestine, by miracle, nineteen centuries 
ago, does by no means prove that He would now make it here in 
America; and still less does it prove that He would sanction the 
saloon and the drinking habits of modern society. What is the 
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mind of Christ concerning the methods of the liquor traffic to 
make men intemperate, and then extract profit out of their sin? 
That is the question for us now. Not merely what Christ did 
and said in Palestine nineteen centuries ago, but what He has to 
say to us to-day, is the thing that most interests us, and that 
bears most directly upon our moral and social life. But who 
could for a moment think of Christ as approving the modern 
liquor traffic? Or who could think of Him as instructing His 
people not to act or vote in such way as would restrict this 
traffic, or abolish it, lest they should appear to be mixing up the 
kingdom of heaven with the things of this world? That such 
notions may seemingly be gotten from the Bible, only proves that 
the letter of the Bible may be used in such way as to kill its 
spirit. The Bible in its true spirit does not teach that what it 
would not be right for a Christian individual to do, may be right 
for a Christian society in its organized form called the state, or 
the reverse. 

We conclude this discussion of the question of temperance by 
summing up its results in the following propositions : 

1. Temperance is a virtue, and as such it depends upon indi- 
vidual volition and choice. No man could be said to be temper- 
ate in the true Christian sense, who would not be able to control 
his appetite even when surrounded by firkins of wine. And this 
ability of self-control inheres in the will supported and strength- 
ened by Christian grace. This is the truth which the Christian 
preacher and moralist must emphasize. 

2. Intemperance has its inciting cause in physical conditions 
which tend to induce a morbid activity of the nerves, and cannot 
be entirely removed so long as these conditions endure. If the 
moral will of all individuals were perfect in development and 
strength, they would be superior to the influence of such physical 
conditions ; but in the majority of men this is not the case ; and 
hence in order greatly to reduce the amount of intemperance 
these conditions must be changed. This is the truth upon which 
the sociologist must lay stress. Society can not afford to wait 
until all men have become advanced and sanctified Christians 
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capable of self-control, before making efforts to rid itself from 
the curse of intemperanee, as well as from other evils. It has a 
right to restrain and suppress evil by the enactment.and enforce- 
ment of salutary laws. Such self-protection is not contrary to 
the spirit of Christianity. 

8. Neither moral suasion nor prohibition will succeed in wholly 
removing the evil of intemperance, so long as the present social 
and economic conditions are allowed to remain. As long as there 
is domestic infelicity, as long as there is poverty and men are 
forced to over-exertion and privation, and as long as men are born 
with diseased and debilitated nerves, so long there will be intem- 
perate indulgence in stimulants. If it were not wine, or beer, it 
might be opium, or chloral, or one of the many preparations of 
human ingenuity for the purpose of producing the same effect. 
The sociologist is bound to regard intemperance in the light of 
a symptom of the malformation of society, which in large meas- 
ure will yield of itself when society shall be better organized and 
governed more in accordance with the principles of Christianity. 
Meanwhile, however, the sociologist would not discourage, but 
rather encourage any efforts to reduce the amount of intemper- 
ance by religious and moral influence as well as by legal means, 
as that would itself conduce to the realization of a fairer condi- 
tion of society. 








VI. 
LIMITATIONS OF THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD. 





SECOND ARTICLE. 
BY PROFESSOR EML. V. GERHART. 


There are three questions more in regard to which I propose 
as succinctly as possible to represent the limitations of the scien- 
tific method. 

1. Whether by reasoning inductively from the natural world 
we may infer the fact or the conditions of the spiritual world ; 2. 
Whether from man’s present state of misery and subjection to 
the law of death we may infer his original state in the beginning 
of his history ; 3. Whether, if there be defects in the books of 
the Old and New Testaments we may infer the absence of truth in 
the objective history of revelation. 


I. 


Does the natural teach the spiritual? Do the phenomena of 
the physical universe, where the unconscious and involuntary law 
of cause and effect reigns supreme, represent to natural percep- 
tion the invisible law of personal freedom, or the transcendent 
economy of spirit? 

The question is not whether finite spirit may discern infinite 
spirit, whether the intuitive perception of human personality may 
look through the exterior forms of nature into a Presence other 
than these exterior forms and see in them an ever active divine 
agency. That is not the question. But if a man wilfully dis- 
owns the presence in nature of spiritual powers; if whilst em- 
phasizing the essential difference between the material and the 
spiritual, he denies the internal connection of the spiritual with 
the material, and limits his investigations exclusively to exter- 
nal phenomena can he discover the existence of God or the divine 
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properties of wisdom and love? The answer as suggested by the 
empirical studies of the non-spiritual naturalist is given in the 
negative; and in this respect the answer is just and scientific. 
The bodily senses cannot touch either the essence or the form of 
spirit. The eye of the non-ethical intellect sees only facts in 
their manifest relations, not the spiritual forces that originate 
the manifest facts and are immanent in nature. On this point, 
naturalists, theologians and philosophers are of one mind. 

True, the material world and the spiritual world are 
vitally connected and reciprocally interdependent. But their con- 
nection and interdependence imply, neither confusion nor identity, 
but essential difference. Being essentially different the funda- 
mental principle of inductive reasoning has legitimate force, and 
may not be evaded nor set aside. From phenomena exclusively 
natural, or from phenomena apprehended only in their natural 
aspect, we may by induction infer a law of nature only. No 
other inference has validity. To infer divine ideas uttered in the 
natural world, whether the inference affirm or deny their pres- 
ence, is not warranted by the principle of induction ; for no gen- 
eralization from accepted facts may include or give expression to 
any thought which the accepted facts do not import. A gener- 
alization that imports either more or less than the facts import 
violates the scientific method. The law of induction is as im- 
perative and inviolable as the law of deduction. The case is very 
different, and the logical results are different, if induction pro- 
ceeds on the basis of recognized spiritual facts. If applied to 
the spiritual world the scientific method has to honor spiritual 
phenomena, and from them reason to spiritual truth. If thought 
acknowledges the vitalizing presence of spiritual powers in the 
physical universe; if in the manifold and wonderful organiza- 
tions of nature, above us, about us and beneath our feet; if in 
the sublimities and beauties of our manifold environment we dis- 
cern the divine reason, then we have a very different basis of in- 
duction. We behold addressing the eye of the soul a limitless 
panorama of complex phenomena, phenomena which, indeed, are 
physical and challenge the scrutiny of the bodily senses, but phe- 
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nomena that at the same time are the embodiment and expression 
of divine ideas and spiritual forces. Then it is rational with the 
Psalmist to exclaim: The heavens declare the glory of God; and 
the firmament showeth His handiwork. Then it is rational with 
Paul to teach that the invisible things of God since the creation 
of the world are clearly seen, being perceived through the things 
that are made; and the premise on which this scientific propo- 
sition rests is the profound truth, discernible only by the eye of 
spirit, that that which may be known of God is manifest in men ; 
for God has manifested it unto them.* The God-revealing ideas 
active in nature challenge the God-revealing spirit of man; the 
world within is correlative to the world without ; and thought 
pronounces the spiritual truths which address spiritual insight in 
physical phenomena. 

The inference of a non-spiritual naturalist who seeks to reason 
only from the facts which appeal to the bodily senses, that there 
is no God, or if there be a God, that there is no evidence in nature 
of His existence, is the very thing which both sound philosophy 
and Holy Scripture teach. 

Philosophy as the etymology of the term imports, is the search 
for wisdom, or for the truth which pervades and unifies the uni- 
versal whole of things, uttering itself in the objective facts of the 
world. Thus by its chosen vocation and noble aim it by implica- 
tion denies that nature viewed exclusively as a physical economy, 
announces the spiritual and Divine. If we look into Scripture, 
we find on every page a speech that presupposes in nature the 
immanent action of a spiritual world on which stress is laid as the 
chief reality. Ifa scientist closes his eyes to this spiritual world 
speaking in the forms of human speech, and looks only at the 
things that are seen and temporal, he becomes vain in his reason- 
ings, and his senseless heart is darkened. Professing themselves 
to be wise, men become fools, and change the glory of the in- 
corruptible God for the likeness of an image of corruptible men.t+ 
Says the book of Job, Canst thou find out the deep things of 
God? Paul teaches that the world through its wisdom knew not 

* Rom. I: 19, 20. 

t Rom. 1 : 21-23. 
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God.* Indeed the whole tenor of Scripture on this question may 
be summed up in the words of our Lord: No one knoweth who 
the Father is, save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son willeth 
to reveal him; or in the following passage, No one cometh unto 
the Father but by Me. The scientific method, if logically ap- 
plied, will find in the natural world no more by the process of in- 
vestigation than it has in the prenfises with which the process 
begins. Indeed it would be altogether anomalous if a non-spiritual 
naturalist, ignoring the witness of the Divine from without and 
from within, should claim that by inductive reasoning from non- 
spiritual facts he had found divine Spirit appealing to him from 
the external natural world. 


Il. 


The next question into which we propose to enquire relates to 
the existing abnormal condition of the human race. Reasoning 
from the prevalence of moral and physical evil, of suffering, of 
manifold miseries and death, may we infer that such was the 
original state of man in the beginning of his history? The ques- 
tion is not how low or how high he stood on the scale of humanity 
in the incipient stage of his development; but whether the in- 
cipient stage was normal or abnormal, whether sin, misery and 
death enter into the human constitution as formed by the creative 
Word? 

Not a few students of anthropology and universal history, 
reasoning by induction from human phenomena, maintain that 
moral and physical evil are rooted in the original laws and rela- 
tions of the race. Evil, it is thought, is a necessity. The good 
supposes and implies the fact of evil. Is such reasoning from pres- 
ent moral and physical phenomena of mankind valid? Does the 
scientific method, in opposition to the teaching of Christianity, 
shut us up to the acceptance of such a conclusion ? 

The scientific method does not tolerate any assumption, albeit 
the principles of induction, as was set forth in my First Article, 
is a metaphysical principle, incapable of demonstration either by 
deductive or inductive dialectics. But as I freely acknowledge 


*I. Cor. 1: 21. 
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the validity of this metaphysical principle, 1 do not propose to 
make use of it in an attempt to weaken the legitimate force of in- 
duction. Yet it is proper to say that, inasmuch as the entire 
process of inductive reasoning in every field of inquiry rests on 
metaphysics, it is not either becoming or self-consistent in science 
to dishonor or cherish indifference to the foundation on which its 
achievements are built. 

When the scientific method infers from current phenomena of 
human history that moral and physical evil are coeval with the 
very beginning of the race, it evidently assumes an affirmative 
answer to the inquiry which induction professes to establish ; for 
there are no known facts coeval with the beginning of the race. So 
far as extra-biblical tradition and records go back, including all the 
discoveries of exploration in the Orient, the induction from facts 
is undoubtedly valid. But such induction does not touch the 
main question. The main question relates to the original status 
of humanity; and to form a judgment of the original status we 
have no natural phenomena from which to reason. The begin- 
ning eludes the eye of inspection. The only method by which 
induction can proceed is to assume that the facts of moral and 
physical evil which characterize all nations now, and have charac- 
terized them during the known periods of their history, are facts 
which have also characterized man during all the unknown ages 
of his development back to the mystery of his beginning. What- 
ever may be said of such an assumption as reasonable or justifi- 
able, it has, nevertheless, to be recognized as an assumption. 
The method assumes that what is true of the process of the de- 
velopment of man must be true also of his moral and physical 
status before the process of development began, or in the incipi- 
ent stage of his development. And in the degree that the scien- 
tific method is governed by this assumption the induction judged 
by its own law is not logical. 

In the discussion I have been pursuing, it is implied that all 
the phenomena of mankind bear witness to the opinion that the 
moral and physical status of the race, as known from tradi- 
tion and the records of history, is the status which the race has 
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occupied during pre-historic times. Let us now inquire more 
closely into human phenomena. 

There are moral and spiritual phenomena in the history of 
every nation, whatever period we may review, which have evi- 
dential force of a very different kind, phenomena which 
teach that the present condition of mankind, whether moral 
or spiritual, whether social or physical is not the original con- 
dition. Facts of experience and consciousness teach that moral 
evil is evil, that physical evil is evi. Moral good and moral evil 
are contradictory. Physical good and physical evil are at war. 
Moral judgments may differ and do differ ; what one nation or 
age pronounces right another nation or age may pronounce wrong, 
but there is no contrariety of judgment as to whether the right is 
obligatory and the wrong forbidden, or whether the good is to be 
done and the evil to be shunned. There is also a marked contra- 
riety between religions. The same religion is accepted by one na- 
tion, by another rejected. One pagan religion may be better, an- 
other worse. But all nations reveal the instinct of worship, and 
observe some order of revering the super-human Spirit. These 
facts attest the accepted truth that the present and past condition 
of the human race is not normal. It is not Christianity only 
that teaches the lapse of our race into a condition which is ab- 
normal and sinful, from which the race yearns to be saved, but 
the moral consciousness of every nation in every age teaches the 
same truth. And the nations teach this truth definitely and 
clearly in the degree that they have advanced in civilization and 
culture. The pagan and the Mohammedan no less than the Jew 
and the Christian bear testimony, by the consciousness of sin, 
and by a profound and inalienable sense of the necessity of re- 
demption, to a moral fall. The solemn allegory of the third 
chapter of Genesis is supported by all mythologies and by the 
universal conscience. Every ancient monument, every inscrip- 
tion, involves an unequivocal protest against the heavy burden of 
human misery. 

Nor is this statement a complete representation of moral phe- 
nomena. Not only does the sense of misery and the longing 
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after deliverance characterize human history, but this sense of 
misery and this longing after deliverance are among its chief 
characteristics. If cruelties, vices and crimes are prominent, the 
aspiration after the conquest over vice and crime is no less promi- 
nent. The prevalence of religion, and the central position which 
religion, outside of Judaism and Christianity, occupies in every 
civilization attest the two-fold truth, that the consciousness of a 
helpless state of misery and the instinctive aspiration after per- 
fect blessedness stand out among the principal phenomena of 
human history. 

What does such a history mean? What does moral evil mean 
but wrong done by man to his own moral being? What is phys- 
ical evil but violence done in some form to man’s physical consti- 
tution? What is moral and physical evil but a contra-ideal activ- 
ity, a subjugating power, against which instinct and self-love, nay, 
against which the involuntary and subconscious impulses of hu- 
manity itself rebel? 

Does humanity rebel against hunger or thirst, against food 
and drink? Does humanity reveal an instinctive abhorrence of 
life and of the law of self-preservation? Does the conscience of a 
hungry man condemn him when he eats? Does he pronounce 
himself guilty of wrong when he defends himself, his wife and 
children, against the murderous assaults of a foe? Why not? 
Why does he stand self-approved? Because hunger and thirst, 
food and drink, and the law of self-preservation are normal. 
Such phenomena, like many others, are in accord with and de- 
manded by man’s nature. 

But when he is hungry and has no food; when assaulted by a 
foe, and can make no defense; when he has committed a deed 
which his conscience pronounces wrong, then human nature rises 
up in antagonism. What is the reason for such contrariety in 
experience? None other can be given than the constitution of 
human nature. There are profound false forces active in the in- 
dividual and in the race which contravene both his moral and 
physical constitution. These contrary forces, this ethical con- 
flict of man with himself waging in personality and in the social 
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economy, bear constant witness to a transition by the fault of man 
himself from a normal to an abnormal condition, from a state of 
well-being to a state of ill-being. 

The scientific method is bound by its own law to make due ac- 
count of all known or accessible phenomena. The induction is 
valid in the degree that all the facts pertaining to a given ques- 
tion have been ascertained and form the basis of inference. 

If the scientific method proceeds on the basis of all human 
phenomena the conclusion has logical force. But when induc- 
tion omits or disregards a large proportion of the principal char- 
acteristic phenomena thought cannot accord logical force to the 
conclusion. As regards the pending question the basis of in- 
duction must include all human phenomena, intellectual and 
physical, spiritual as well as moral, the abnormal and degrading 
no less than the normal and ennobling characteristics of history ; 
and when induction proceeds on this basis, the legitimate infer- 
ence contradicts the assumption that the moral and physical con- 
dition of the race known to history is the original condition. 


Il. 


An objection may be and has been raised against the valid- 
ity of the foregoing argument on the ground that natural science 
deals with the facts of the actual world whilst logic is theoretic 
and abstract. This objection assumes that a valid process of 
thought is not correlative nor complemental to the objective order 
of real existence, or that the categories and laws of mind do not 
answer to the organization and laws of nature. 

As early as the fifth century before Christ, Protagoras formu- 
lated the dictum, “ that every individual is the measure of all 
things.” As Erdman remarks, this dictum means on the theo- 
retical side that what is true to me, is true; on the practical 
side, that what is good for me, is good. Whilst probability thus 
takes the place of truth and utility the place of goodness ; yet it 
must be conceded that Protagoras had a dim vision of a great 
truth, a truth which was subsequently more comprehensively 
stated and developed in the history of Greek Philosophy.* 

* Erdman’s History of Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 73. 
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About a century later Plato supplemented the defective dictum 
of Protagoras by teaching that God is the measure of all 
things, in a sense far higher than any man could be, and he who 
would be dear to God must, as far as is possible, be like Him and 
such as He is.* Plato’s doctrine implies that the mind of man 
is theomorphic. There is a saying that like agrees with like, 
measure agrees with measure ; that things which have no measure 
agree neither with themselves nor with the things which have 
measure. God is the true measure of man, which implies that 
the normal forms of mind and of thought correspond to the life 
of God. The idea of Plato reminds us of Lev. 19:2: “Speak 
unto all the congregation of the children of Israel, and say unto 
them, Ye shall be holy ; for I the Lord your God am holy.” 

Aristotle recurred to the dictum of Prothagoras, but expressed 
by it anobler and more general truth. He teaches in his Ethicst 
that the perfect man, ozovddcoc dvyp, is the measure or perfect 
judge of all things; and so reminds us of what Paul teaches: 
“he that is spiritual judgeth all things.”{ There is no contra- 
diction between Plato and Aristotle; for God is the pattern of 
man, and man is the image of God. Mind cannot have an idea 
of either in ignorance of or without relation to the other. 

Under one view, valid thinking respecting man and nature 
is theomorphic, a truth which has frequently been indicated by 
the saying that in the study of nature or man, we think God’s 
thoughts after him. Under another view all valid thinking re- 
specting God, man and nature, is anthropomorphic. The human 
mind affords the order and form of thought and knowledge of all 
things. Without controversy, thinking to be true to itself, 
whether on things divine and spiritual or things human and na- 
tural, must proceed according to the categories and laws of 
thinking. 

There is, doubtless, a great deal of thinking that is not valid; 
but no thinking is rational that contravenes the laws of thought. 
And there is, doubtless, a great deal of so-called knowledge that 

* See Laws, Book IV, 716. Compare Phedrus, 244-257. 


t Book III, IV. 
tI Cor. 2:14. 
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is wanting in objective truth, but no knowledge is true that con- 
travenes the essential conditions of knowledge. So there is, 
doubtless, a great deal of inductive reasoning, the results of 
which will not hear the test of criticism; but no inductive reas- 
oning is rational, no inference from facts is trustworthy, which 
fails to obey that process of thought which the human reason 
prescribes. Mind dictates the principle of investigation, and all 
science as well as all philosophy arises and maintains its authority 
only in terms of mind. Otherwise no claim of science is scien- 
tific, and no content of pretended knowledge has any truth. We 
may apply the practical imagery of our Lord: many trees bring 
forth corrupt fruit, but no fruit is good unless it grows on a tree. 
So the productions of mind may abound in error and applied 
logic may abound in fallacies; yet truth may be known only in 
terms of mind, and a conclusion of reasoning is worthy of confi- 
dence only when the reasoning throughout is logical. 

Perhaps we have no more pertinent illustration of the truth 
that the human mind is the measure of all empirical investiga- 
tion and all scientific knowledge than that which is afforded by 
pure mathematics. Mathematics is strictly an abstract science. 
None is more so. It is the pure product of reason. It begins 
with the idea of quantity and develops this idea in innumerable 
forms and complex relations. Pure mathematics has as such 
nothing to do with the external world ; it does not concern itself 
about any objects that confront the senses ; but it builds up all its 
departments from the logical products dug out of the exhaustless 
mine of its abstract fundamental idea. No science is more rig- 
idly logical in all its branches. No science forbids so peremp- 
torily the least deviation from the logical process. Yet no science 
is more practical. No science commands more implicit confidence. 
None authenticates itself more forcibly as true in every applica- 
tion to heaven and earth, to sea and land, to finance and trade. 
Its principles are demonstrated by the locomotive, the battleship 
and the automobile, as also by all industrial pursuits. What is 
the Almanac but the result of the application of the abstract 
principles of mathematics to the revolution of the heavenly 
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bodies. To any one capable of reflection the Almanac is a dem- 
onstration of the mystery that the natural world is rational and 
that the rationality of the natural world is of the same order as 
the categories and laws of the human reason. The same reason 
reigns in the organization of the world that reigns in human 
personality, the one creative and absolute, the other created and 


. relative. 


There is no alternative. The authority of the human reason is 
imperative in the sphere of empirical investigation as in the realm 
of metaphysics. It prescribes and enforces its own laws whether 
the process of thought be deductive or inductive. Not that the 
human reason is the originator or author of truth. Truth is 
objective, and has being independently of man’s recognition or 
consciousness. Reason searches for truth, discovers truth and 
gradually learns to know truth. But the search, or the manner 
of searching and discovering truth, proceeds and must proceed 
according to rational methods. 


IV. 


The last question which I have proposed pertains to the sacred 
Scriptures. If there be literary defects in the books of the Old 
and New Testament, or if some books were written centuries 
after recorded events were enacted, may we infer the absence of 
truth in the history of revelation? 

At the outset it is necessary and important to emphasize the 
difference between Messianic revelation and the documents which 
record its history and subject matter. Into revelation two fac- 
tors enter, the one divine, the other human; the one being the 
self-manifestation of God after a manner adapted and accessible 
to man, the other the perception and appropriation by man of 
God’s manifestation. Each factor conditions the action of the 
other. As in creation so in revelation, the action of divine love 
and divine sympathy is initiative. It conditions the first response 
of faith on the part of man. “ We love, because He first loved 
us.” In turn man conditions God’s love; not the reality of its 
action, but its effectiveness. Love can manifest itself only to a 
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person who is receptive to divine love, and in the degree only in 
which he is receptive. If the response of faith toward God be 
genuine, or in the degree that the response is genuine and is real- 
ized in obedience, His self-manifestation is efficient. It becomes 
a transforming force in personal life. For Messianic revelation 
is preéminently ethical. As we know from Scripture, from the 
Old Testament as well as from the New, God approaches man in 
the infantile period of his history after a manner adapted to the 
crudeness of the infantile period. He pities man like as a father 
pitieth his children. It would be unpaternal to suppose that an 
earthly father teaches and trains his son in his childhood as he 
teaches and trains him when he becomes a full grown man. So 
it would be undivine to suppose that God could or would manifest 
Himself to the childhood of our race as he does when the race 
has become relatively mature, for His self-manifestation does not 
disregard or overwhelm man’s capacity of reception and appro- 
priation. 

Accordingly, we have to recognize the fact that Messianic re- 
lation, being progressive, has epochs and stages. At every epoch 
and in every stage we have the two factors—God active in love 
toward men according to the degree of man’s receptivity, and 
man responsive to God after a manner presupposed and required 
by the degree and the manner of God’s approach. In every 
epoch of revelation, as in every other sphere of human life, there 
are representative men and women who realize the spiritual ca- 
pacities of the nation and of the age; and it is these representa- 
tive personalities, like Abraham and Moses, like Miriam and De- 
borah, not the masses of the people, that chiefly condition the 
progress of revelation. They become the organs of the nation- 
In them the love and sympathy of God is active, and toward them 
God manifests Himself in a degree that He cannot manifest 
Himself to the nation as a whole; and He cannot whether in the 
pre-christian or the christian dispensation, for the same reason 
that Jesus could not manifest Himself to the unbelieving Phari- 
sees—for lack of ethical and spiritual capacity of reception. 

If we recognize Messianic revelation as necessarily presuppos- 
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ing and including two factors, the divine and the human, and each 
by the law of divine communion conditioning the efficiency of the 
other, it becomes evident that Messianic revelation has, considered 
under its primary and fundamental aspect, no necessary connec- 
tion with records or books. Like human life it is a mysterious 
process that moves on and develops from age to age with resist- 
less energy by a concrete law of its own. 

Regarding the pre-christian economy the revelation consists in 
the actual history of an elect nation, a history which is divine no 
less than human, human no less than divine ; a history which is 
natural no less than ethical, spiritual and heavenly no less than 
earthly, and on every plane of its development, mysterious and 
Messianic, as well as social and civil. As regards the Christian 
dispensation, revelation consists in the personality and the divine- 
human history of Jesus Christ, including all the mysteries of His 
life and mediatorial reign. Messianic revelation, governed by its 
own law of development, progresses as all historical development 
progresses, by virtue of immanent physical and ethical forces, 
forces that operate silently and mysteriously like the unseen 
powers of nature reviving field and forest in the spring of the 
year. 

Messianic revelation conditions the possibility of biblical ree- 
ords. These records like the objective Messianic history are 
divine-human. The divine and human factors active in the re- 
velation are active in tradition and in the representative men 
who commit the history to writing. And as there are epochs and 
stages of progress in revelation, so there are corresponding degrees 
of spiritual value in the records. A book answers to the status 
of revelation and of the age reflected by it; whether written at a 
time coeval with the historic status which it represents or produced 
from the resources of tradition. Such differences of spiritual im- 
port are evident, for example, from a comparison of the fourth gos- 
pel with the synoptists, or from a comparison of the last twenty- 
seven chapters with the preceding thirty-nine chapters of Isaiah. 

As the revelation conditions the possibility of records so it is 
the revelation that inspires the records. Divine-human the re- 
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cords are because the revelation is divine-human. The unique 
genius of God’s saving love which reigns through all the epochs 
and stages of His Messianic communion with erring men, of man’s 
believing communion with God, vitalizes the canonical books of 
the Old and New Testaments. As a consequence we discover in 
them the excellencies and defects of the human factor and the 
transcendent determinative qualities of the divine factor so in- 
wrought as to constitute a unity analogous to the union of the 
soul and body of man or the union of God and man in the person 
of Christ. 

At no stage of progress, however, do or can the books trans- 
cend the revelation. We have to emphasize the principle that 
Messianic revelation conditions Messianic books, and the spiritual 
value of the books corresponds to the stage of revelation which 
they represent. But the relative position of these two distinct 
things we may not reverse ; the books do not condition the ob- 
jective revelation. The relation which these two things bear to 
each other comes definitely to view in the opening words of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews: God, having of old time spoken unto the 
fathers in the prophets by divers portions and in divers manners, 
hath at the end of these days spoken unto us in his Son. As 
God is immanent and reveals Himself in His Son, He was not im- 
manent and did not reveal Himself in the prophets, though these 
different stages of God’s manifestation are necessary and in- 
separable parts of the same supernatural communion. Hence 
the great difference and the marked contrast between the books 
of the New Testament and the books of the Old. 

Criticism, whether textual or historical, deals not with objective 
historical facts, nor with the mystical forces which underlie and 
pervade the communion of God with mankind, not even with the 
credibility of extraordinary events. Criticism deals with the 
language of a book, with the style, method and other peculiarities 
of diction ; with the authorship, the time and place of composi- 
tion, and all the external circumstances which may influence the 
writer or modify his mood at the time of writing. It is legitimate 
to enquire whether a given book was written by a man or at a 
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time assumed by tradition, or whether all portions of the same 
book were written by the same author. Many other questions of 
similar import arise. The basis of inquiry is chiefly the book 
itself, but also whatever else may aid in apprehending the occa- 
sion, or aid in the right understanding of the language. The entire 
inquiry, however, is a literary inquiry. It relates primarily to 
the books of the Bible as scriptures, things written. The facts 
which justify an induction are literary facts; the facts of history 
come under review in so far as they pertain to the books as liter- 
ature; though we may not assume that a scholar who has no 
positive sympathy with the unique spiritual contents of a book is 
adequately qualified for insight into the true import of divine- 
human facts as they confront him. As the process of induction 
is conducted in the light of literary phenomena, a legitimate in- 
ference is a judgment belonging to the realm of literature, not to 
the subject-matter of the revelation which the literature presup- 
poses. 

When or by whom the pentateuch was written is a legitimate 
question for literary criticism, but not whether the events set 
forth in these books are historical facts. The historicity of 
the recorded events does not depend on the time when, the place 
where, or the person by whom any part of the pentateuch was 
written. If, for instance, criticism has made it evident that 
Deuteronomy was written or edited by some unknown author in 
the eighth or ninth century before Christ, it does not follow, rea- 
soning by induction from literary phenomena, that the subject 
matter of its representations is wanting in truth. Or if the dif- 
ferences in the accounts given of the resurrection of Christ re- 
veal irreconcilable discrepancies between the synoptists and the 
fourth gospel, it does not follow that the resurrection, with its 
unique manifestations, did not actually take place. If there are 
defects of grammar or rhetoric in the epistles of Paul, or of any 
other author, it does not follow that the teaching of an epistle or 
of any canonical book is not the word of God. The truth of 
Messianic revelation does not depend on pure Hebrew or classic 
Greek. In the ordinary affairs of every day life a fact may be 
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correctly reported in defective forms of speech. The civil court 
does not reject testimony because the witness abuses the king’s 
English. The same principle is applicable to the biblical writers. 
Divine-human truth may be spoken and written in defective 
forms of speech. Messianic revelation inspires representative 
men who speak and write freely after a manner answerable to 
their natural endownents, their social environment, their spiritual 
elevation and insight, and their literary capabilities. The words 
may be an inadequate expression, the style even defective and in- 
ferior, yet man’s speech may be filled with revealed truth, and the 
truth may illumine a book with the glory of God. 

The question concerning the truth of Messianic revelation 
must be answered on grounds other than those of literary criti- 
cism. 
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Tue Kinepom or Gop AND THE CHURCH. 


These familiar Biblical conceptions are not identical but yet 
closely related conceptions. They could not properly be ex- 
changed, as if they denoted merely one and the same object. 
Nor could they be separated, as if the things for which they stand 
had no relation to each other. And the question of their relation 
to each other is not merely an interesting question for the exer- 
cising of Christian thought, but a most practical question, upon 
the proper solution of which will depend in a large measure the 
right conduct of Christian activity on the part of the Church. 

The kingdom of God, or as it is designated in the Gospel ac- 
cording to Matthew, the kingdom of heaven, was the first object 
of the preaching of Jesus at the beginning of His ministry, as it 
had been of that of John the Baptist before. Jesus began His 
message to His people by telling them that the time was fulfilled, 
and the kingdom of God was at hand; and participation in the 
inheritance of this kingdom He represented as the chief reward 
which His faithful disciples were destined to receive. In other 
words, the kingdom of God was represented as the highest good 
in the primitive Christian gospel. 

The term kingdom of God, or kingdom of heaven, was doubt- 
less derived from contemporary Jewish thought. In the apoca- 
lyptic book of Daniel it is said that, in the days of the kings, or 
kingdoms, denoted by the image of Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, 
“the God of heaven shall set up a kingdom, which shall never be 
destroyed, nor shall the sovereignty thereof be left to another 
people.” This kingdom, of course, was the kingdom of the 
Messiah ; and thoughts of this kingdom filled the minds of the 
Jewish people in the troublous times of the century preceding the 
appearance of Christ. The character of these thoughts, however, 
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was earthly rather than spiritual. The kingdom which was ex- 
pected was to be a political kingdom—an organization based 
upon material force, like the kingdoms of Nebuchadnezzar, of 
Cyrus, and of Alexander. Its ruler was to be some scion of the 
house of David, who, however, was supposed to be clothed with 
something of a divine or supernatural character, and to whom 
some sort of preéxistence was attributed. He was to smite the 
nations with a rod of iron, and secure peace and prosperity to 
the people of Israel, and make them to be greatly respected and 
feared throughout the world. Israel’s righteous dead also were 
to be raised from their graves in order to enjoy the new happiness 
with the living generation. This new happiness, moreover, it 
was believed, would be greatly enhanced by a general regenera- 
tion of the world of nature. The productivity of the earth was 
to be greatly increased, the stones were to be turned into bread, 
the ears of corn and clusters of grapes were to be of enormous 
size, and the harvest time was never toend. Such was the Jewish 
ideal of the kingdom of God. 

Jesus adopted this term, kingdom of God, which summed up 
for the minds of His people all that they could conceive of indi- 
vidual and national well-being, and made it the most prominent 
object of His message; but while thus using it, He infused into 
it an entirely new meaning and spirit. As used in the mouth of 
Jesus the term denotes, not a physical, nor a political, but an 
ethical reality. It is the reign of God in the hearts of men; not 
the reign of God as it is realized in the world of impersonal na- 
ture, where the will of God is the sole determinative causality, 
and where there can be neither freedom nor love in any proper 
sense; but the reign of God in a realm of personal spirits, who 
determine their own conduct consciously and freely in accordance 
with the divine will. The kingdom of God is the accomplishment 
of the divine will among men, not by the exercise of force, but by 
the influence of love. The petition in the Lord’s prayer, “ Thy 
kingdom come,” is explained in the succeeding petition: “Thy 
will be done, as in heaven, so on earth.” Where the will of 
God is done by free and rational beings, there is the kingdom of 
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God; and this one universal will is the bond which unites them 
all in one harmonious and blessed fellowship. The kingdom of 
God, in the Christian conception, then, may be said to be a per- 
fect society of perfect beings filled with the life, and love, and 
blessedness of God. Hence also it could be presented as the 
highest good, or the chief object of moral exertion, for men. The 
highest good that Jesus can promise His followers, according to 
the Synoptic Gospels, is that “theirs is the kingdom of heaven,” 
or that “they shall inherit the kingdom prepared for them from 
the foundation of the world.” In the fourth Gospel the same 
idea is more frequently expressed by the term “ eternal life”; as 
in John 3, where a comparison of verses 5, 15 and 16 shows 
that to “enter the kingdom of God ” and to “ have eternal life,” 
are equivalent conceptions. This interchange of conceptions, 
however, occurs also in the Synoptists, as appears from a com- 
parison of Matt. 25: 34 and 46. Eternal life is not mere end- 
less duration. It is life in communion with God—life of the 
same ethical character and quality as that which God lives. 

The question, what is the highest good for men, or the ulti- 
mate goal of moral endeavor, is one that has been often and 
much discussed in ethical science. The answers given have been 
various. Some have defined the good as knowledge, some as 
virtue, and some as pleasure, either present or prospective, in- 
dividual or collective ; and some have given still other definitions. 
At present there is a pretty general agreement among ethical 
thinkers that the highest moral good should be defined as perfec- 
tion of being or perfection of character. The true end of an 
individual’s moral striving, according to this view, is his proper 
self-realization ; it is to be what the idea and law of his being 
require him to be. This view is favored by the evolutionary 
theory in philosophy. It is, however, accepted by intuitional as 
well as by evolutionary moralists. And it has the merit, too, of 
not excluding the element of pleasure, or rather blessedness, from 
the idea of the good; for blessedness, or moral pleasure, is the 
satisfaction arising from correspondence of conduct and character 
with the moral ideal. The man who is what he ought to be, has 
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in this correspondence of his actual character with the ideal or 
law of his moral constitution an unfailing source of moral pleas- 
ure; as he who lives according to the laws of his physical nature, 
has in this a source of physical comfort. 

But personal perfection would not be possible for man in a 
state of isolation. Morality is only possible in society. Noman 
could be moral, indeed no one could be man, if he were alone in 
the world. Unus homo, nullus homo. The highest good, there- 
fore, cannot be any thing merely individual, but must be some- 
thing social. Perfect self-realization can only be possible in the 
realization of a perfect society. This is a truth which is now 
recognized by the foremost ethical thinkers. ‘The principle is 
to be maintained,” says Dr. T. H. Green, “ that the perfection 
of human character—a perfection of individuals, which is also 
that of society, and of society, which is also that of individuals 
—is for man the only object of absolute or intrinsic value.” On 
this point, then, the best ethical thought now coincides with the 
teaching of Christ, that the kingdom of God, a perfect society 
of perfect personal beings, living in the life of God, is the high- 
est good that men can obtain. This, too, makes the highest 
good something social. Christianity fully recognizes the dignity 
and value of the individual human soul. Indeed, it has been 
said of Christ that He was the “discoverer of the individual” ; 
as He was the first distinctly to recognize the truth that the 
moral unit and the proper subject of moral responsibility is not 
the clan or tribe, but the individual personality. But while thus 
emphasizing the individual, Christianity, by means of its doctrine 
of the kingdom of God, also lays due stress upon the conception 
of solidarity in the life and destiny of humanity. And it is in- 
teresting to observe that in making the highest good to be some- 
thing social, Christianity is in harmony, also, with the profound- 
est ethical thought of ancient Greece, as represented, for instance, 
by Plato and Aristotle, who found the highest good materially 
considered in the state, which was the most comprehensive moral 
community known to them. 

But if the highest good of the human individual is only to be 
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realized in the highest good or perfection of humanity, which is 
the essence of the kingdom of God, it will follow that its realiza- 
tion at any point in the moral process of the world can only be 
relative, not absolute. The absolute realization can come only at 
the end of the moral process in humanity as a whole. Hence, 
also, the kingdom of God is in the New Testament frequently 
represented as something future. And the time of its full ad- 
vent is supposed to be the moment of the second coming of Christ. 
In the Lord’s prayer God’s children still pray for its coming; 
and the Christian who has been faithful in good works, having 
fed the hungry, and clothed the naked, and ministered to the 
distressed, enters into it only after the judgment. But along- 
side of this representation there goes another to the effect that 
the kingdom of God has already come, and that men are entering 
into it and enjoying its blessings here and now. “ The time is 
fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at hand: repent ye, and be- 
lieve the gospel,” was the opening word of Jesus’ message to His 
people. When He sent out His desciples to preach, He com- 
manded them to say: “The kingdom of God has come nigh 
unto you.” To the Jews who misrepresented His miraculous 
power He said: “If I, by the finger of God, cast out demons, 
then the kingdom of God is come upon you.” And when the 
Pharisees asked Him when the kingdom of God should come, He 
answered, “ Lo, the kingdom of God is in the midst of you.” 
The kingdom of God, then, is something that is realized among 
men progressively. It is present now, and it is yet to come. 
It first appeared with the person of Christ Himself. He is its 
principle ; and when He had come, it was at hand in the midst 
of men. But in its perfection it is yet future, and will only be 
manifested when the King shall have fully come in His glory. 
This view is involved in a number of our Lord’s parables, as in 
that of the grain of mustard seed, and that of the leaven; but it 
is expressed most strikingly in that of the secretely growing seed, 
Mark 4: 26-28: “So is the kingdom of God, as if a man 
should cast seed upon the earth ; and should sleep and rise night 
and day, and the seed should spring up and grow, he knoweth 
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not how. The earth beareth fruit of herself ; first the blade, then 
the ear, then the full corn in the ear.” 

The supreme law of the kingdom of God, as we have seen, is 
the will of God; and the absolute moral ideal to be realized in 
it is the character of God, which gives His willits contents. But 
in the character of God that which is most fundamental is love— 
perfectly holy and righteous love. Love, consequently, must be 
the prevailing law of the kingdom of God. It is the law for the 
King, or for God, Himself ; and it must, therefore, be the law 
also, for the subjects. That which is most fundamental in God’s 
relation and bearing to the world of men, according to the teach- 
ing of Christ, is not sovereignty, but paternity. To conceive of 
God as absolute sovereign, and then to define sovereignty in 
terms derived from primitive conceptions of human government, 
as has so often been done, is a sure way of misrepresenting God. 
God then comes to be regarded somewhat in the character of an 
irresponsible and arbitrary despot, like the Ahasuerus of the 
book of Esther, for example. Perhaps the very term kingdom 
of God has contributed to this misunderstanding of God’s char- 
acter. But the term is not essential. It was used in the New 
Testament probably because monarchism was the only form of 
government known to the writers. St. Augustine used the term 
“ City of God,” and an eminent modern theologian has used the 
term “ Republic of God,” in order to express the same idea. In 
the New Testament the most common term by which the Head 
of the kingdom is known, is not King, but Father. God is “the 
Father from whom every family in heaven and earth is named.” 
And that is the standing term by which God is designated in the 
preaching of Jesus—the Father, my Father, your Father. The 
question whether Jesus assumed a difference in the divine father- 
hood, as related to Himself, and as related to other men, does 
not here concern us. It is enough to observe that He so dis- 
tinctly recognized God as His Father, that He was sure of His 
being the Father, also, of other men. God's relation to Him 
was, to His mind, a type of His relation to all. The question 
has, however, been discussed whether, in the teaching of Jesus, 
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God is conceived as the Father of all men, or only of the regen- 
erate—the question whether the term is to be understood ina 
natural or in a purely ethical sense. Doubtless, the idea of 
fatherhood implies the correlative idea of sonship ; and the true 
son is the loving and obedient son. A father cannot be to a 
disobedient son what he is to an obedient one ; and we cheerfully 
grant that in using this term Jesus had in mind its full ethical 
import. But this does not exclude the other import. Though the 
father cannot be to the wandering prodigal what he is to the faithful 
son in the house, yet he is still his father ; and when the prodigal 
returns, the full force of that relation comes to be felt. So God 
is the Father of all men, in the sense that He has made them 
all with a nature akin to His own, that they are all His off- 
spring, that He loves all, and that He desires and seeks the 
realization of the idea and destiny of each in His own eternal king- 
dom or family. 

But the idea of divine fatherhood implies the idea of human 
brotherhood. If God is the universal Father, then all men are 
brothers. They have one origin. They are all members of one 
family. And in this family there can be no privileged and no 
degraded classes. In the kingdom of God there is no nobility 
except the nobility of service. When among our Lord’s disci- 
ples on one occasion there arose a contention which of them 
should be accounted greatest, He said to them, “The kings of 
the Gentiles have lordship over them; and they that have 
authority over them are called benefactors. But ye shall not be 
so; but he that is the greater among you, let him become as the 
younger ; and he that is chief as he that doth serve.” This lan- 
guage was addressed to the company of Christ’s disciples, and 
applies primarily to the members of the Christian community ; 
but that community is designed to be coextensive with humanity ; 
and no member of that community certainly has a right to treat 
a fellowman otherwise than with the love and justice which are due 
to a brother; for to the Christian every human being is a Chris- 
tian brother in possibility. Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy mind, and soul, and strength, and thy neighbor as 
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thyself,” are the two great moral principles of the kingdom of 
God. Self-love is right; but the measure of self-love must be 
the measure of love to the brethren. But love includes justice, 
for it respects the rights of its object. Justice is that which is 
due toa man as man. Now the first right of manhood is that 
every one be allowed to be a moral being, or to be himself, and 
to develop his own personality in harmony with the law of his 
being. This implies freedom, and opportunity on the part of 
each one to exercise his powers for his own well-being, without 
trespassing upon the like liberty of any one else. No man, 
agreeably to the law of the kingdom of God, has a right to de- 
prive a fellowman of life, liberty, or happiness for his own 
aggrandizment or profit. Slavery, or the exploitation of another 
man’s life or labor, in any form, for one’s own profit, is contrary 
to the law of the kingdom of God. But that law is not merely 
negative, but positive, and demands that whatever one would 
have others do to him he should do to them, and that no one 
should regard merely his own interest but the interests of all. 
The man who is endowed with superior physical and mental 
ability, or with superior social and economic power, may not use 
his strength merely for his own advantage, but for the advantage 
of all. In a world wholly organized and governed on these prin- 
ciples, there would be universal good will and peace among men, 
such as the angels proclaimed at Bethlehem ; men would sin no 
more; and blessedness and joy would be the possession of all. 
This would be the kingdom of God in its full realization. And, 
accordingly, the Apostle Paul says that the kingdom of God, in 
any degree of its realization, is righteousness, and peace, and joy 
in the Holy Ghost. 

It follows in consequence of the spiritual and ethical character 
of the kingdom of God that repentance and regeneration are re- 
quired in order that men may enter into it. “ Repent ye, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand,” cried the Baptist; and Jesus 
said to Nicodemus, “ Except a man be born again, he cannot see 
the kingdom of God.” To repent is to change one’s mind; and 
to be born again is to wake up to the reality of a new moral 
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world and to begin a new moral life—a moral world whose cen- 
tral sun is not self, but God in Christ. The natural man, the 
psychical man, cannot see the kingdom of God. He thinks and 
judges merely according to the flesh, as the animal does, that is 
without reason and conscience—the peculiar faculties of the 
spiritual nature of man. There are men, we are told in the 
Epistle of Jude, who “have no spirit,” that is, their spiritual 
nature has not yet been awakened and quickened, and they are 
living merely according to finite and selfish principles. In all 
their seeing they see only themselves, and in all their thinking, 
they think only of their own advantage and profit. Their prin- 
ciple of conduct is not love, not altruism, but egoism; which is 
all the more intense and cruel for being refined and genteel, as 
we find it so often in modern life. And this life of selfishness 
and sin is but the free development of that psychical condition 
which in all men precedes the spiritual. All men are still by 
nature psychical; and hence, in order to enter into the kingdom 
of God, they still need to repent and be born again, as they did 
in the first days of the Gospel. When in the movement of the 
world’s moral process the kingdom of God had come, and the 
sun of righteousness had distinctly risen upon the moral world in 
the person of Christ, then the time had come when men might 
be called upon to change the center of their moral universe, and, 
instead of regarding everything from the center of self, to regard 
men and things from the center of Christ and in the light of 
Christ’s mind. And that requirement is made of men still. 
Repent: set the face of your mind steadfastly towards Christ, 
and everything will appear to you in a new heavenly light. Be 
born again: enter into the new moral world which Christ has - 
created, and suffer yourself to be transformed by the glory pro- 
ceeding from His person, and you will be able to realize in your 
own heart the love, and peace, and joy which constitute the essence 
of the kingdom of God. 

From all that has now been said there must be apparent the 
truth of what we stated at the beginning of this paper, namely, 
that the kingdom of God is not the Church. The terms are not 
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convertible, because the conceptions are not identical, and great 
mischief results when the two things are confounded. The 
identification of the Church and the Kingdom leads to the church- 
ism which is one of the principal faults of Roman Catholicism ; 
and the separation of them leads to the unchurchliness which is 
peculiar to modern Puritanism which can easily dispense with the 
Church in its “plan of salvation.” The kingdom of God is 
something larger and more comprehensive than the Church. 
It is even more than what is sometimes called the invisible 
Church. It comprehends the ethical life of humanity as a whole 
in its present scope and ultimate result. No department or 
sphere of the moral life now lies outside of its scope. The 
family, the state, industry, business, science, art, all human pur- 
suits and interests, are to be apprehended and governed by its 
spirit; and the moral results accomplished through the various 
moral communities into which human life is now organized, are 
to be preserved in its own ultimate constitution. Now as com- 
pared with this universal moral organization of humanity the 
Church is less comprehensive. The Church is usually regarded 
simply as the religious community, the community organized pri- 
marily for purposes of worship and of immediate communion 
with the Spirit of God. It represents, therefore, directly at 
least, only one special form of man’s moral life, namely, that 
which has to do with his relation to his Maker. 

But as the moral life of man, though having different sides or 
forms, can not be split up into separate parts, so also the moral 
communities in which that life becomes organized can not be 
separable. We speak of the separation of Church and State 
sometimes as if they had absolutely nothing to do with each 
other ; and yet a very little reflection will serve to convince us 
that this is far from being the truth. The Church owns prop- 
erty, and the laws of ownership are determined by the State; 
and in case of disputes arising in regard to the management of 
such property, the State comes in finally to settle them. The 
State also determines the condition upon which the Church may 
solemnize marriages, and perform other religious functions. On 
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the other hand also the Church in many ways influences the or- 
ganization and action of the State. Nor are the various moral 
communities external to each other, and codrdinate in their nature 
and scope. On the contrary, they interpenetrate and mutually 
condition each other ; like the various systems of the human body, 
the nervous, digestive, respiratory, muscular. Here manifestly 
each depends upon the others; and yet some may be more central 
and vital than the rest. So it is doubtless also with the general 
organization of human life. This embodies subordinate moral com- 
munities which mutually interpenetrate each other, but which are 
different in their compass and importance. Which, then, must be 
judged to be the most fundamental, and the most far-reaching in 
its scope ? This primacy, we think, must without doubt be ascribed 
to the Church. The religious principle is certainly the profound- 
est principle in human nature, as it is the one which has to do 
with the most fundamental relation of the human soul, namely, 
that which it sustains to the Author of its being. The religious 
interest must, therefore, be the most comprehensive and most 
important interest with which man can be concerned; and the 
Church which embodies this interest must be the most important 
of all the moral communities, and the one which is destined to 
affect most profoundly all the rest. 
' The Church is the organ for the realization of the kingdom of 
God in the world. This proposition implies, on the one hand, 
that the kingdom is already present as the inward soul or life of 
the Church—its invisible or ideal side ; for if it were not present 
in the Church, the Church could do nothing towards its realiza- 
tion ; as no life can be generated where there is no life to begin 
with. But the above proposition implies, on the other hand, 
that the kingdom is now only in process of realization, and that 
it has by no means as yet fully come; for if it had, the Church’s 
function in this respect would be ended. In so far as it has 
been realized, however, the kingdom exists now in the form of 
the Church. Hence, in the later portions of the New Testament 
the term church generally takes the place of the term kingdom 
of God. Jesus himself, according to the report contained in our 
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present Gospels, used the word church but twice; and on the 
first of these occasions, Matt. 16: 18, 19, He used it in sucha 
way as to show that the conception represented stood for His 
mind in the closest relation to the conception of the kingdom; 
for the phrase, “I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom,” 
is parallel to the phrase, “ Upon this rock I will build my 
Church.” The kingdom of God is the chief thing, the highest 
good which Christ has come to make possible for men, and the 
one thing, therefore, which chiefly occupied His mind ; but the 
Church is the form in which, and the organ through which, the 
kingdom is to be progressively realized in history. Hence, in the 
Acts of the Apostles, and in the Epistles of St. Paul the term 
Church is the one by which the Christian reality, or the organ- 
ized Christian good, is most frequently represented. The Church 
is the body of Christ, the fullness of Him that filleth all in all ; 
that is, the society of Christian believers, organized by the spirit 
of Christ in one body, which is being filled full with the life and 
grace of Christ constantly flowing into it. And it is the presence 
of this life and grace of Christ in the Church that makes the 
Church to be the organism through which the kingdom of heaven 
is to be gradually realized. It is the moral life at hand in the 
Church, and not any system of officialism, that gives her power 
to regenerate the world. 

But this relation to the kingdom makes the Church, not merely 
a religious, but an ethical constitution, as well. The function of 
the Church is not merely to teach men what they are to believe 
concerning God, and how they are to worship Him. This, in- 
deed, is fundamental and primary; as man’s relation to God is 
his fundamental and primary relation. But this is not the only 
function which the Church is called to perform. Inseparable 
from the religious function there is an ethical function ; for re- 
ligion and morality are not only inseparable, but the former is 
the soul of the latter; because man’s relation to God underlies 
and conditions all his other relations. Hence, the writer of the 
Epistle of James directly identifies a sound ethical life of love 
and purity with the service of religion. ‘ Pure religion and un- 
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defiled before our God and Father,” he says, “ is this, to visit 
the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to keep himself 
unspotted from the world.”’ But all the writers of the New 
Testament agree in regarding religion and morality as insepar- 
able. Christ has much to say concerning the ethical relations of 
men, and the duties which grow out of these relations. A re- 
ligionism like that of the Pharisees, which contents itself with 
long prayers and the punctillious performance of ceremonies, 
while it permits men to devour widows’ houses, He treats only 
with unqualified scorn. St. Paul’s Epistles are full of directions 
concerning the conduct required of Christians in the various 
walks and callings of life. There are directions to husbands 
and wives, parents and children, masters and servants, employers 
and employees, rulers and subjects ; for all these things are im- 
portant in relation to that righteousness, peace and joy in the 
Holy Spirit which constitute the essence of the kingdom of God. 

The Church, therefore, whose first business it is to take care 
of men’s religious interest, is bound also to serve the general 
ethical interests which combine to form men’s highest good. And 
she can not do the one without doing the other. It is a mistake 
to suppose that the Church has fulfilled her function when she 
has preached the “sound doctrine” and performed the “ pure 
worship.” She must stand for Christian morality, for justice and 
mercy, for correct living and right conduct, as well as for sound 
doctrine and pure ritual. The Church is the light of the world ; 
and the light which is in her she may not hide under a bushel or 
under a bed. She is bound to let it shine. Wherever light is 
needed on moral, as well as religious questions, she may not re- 
fuse to give it. For her to say that she has no counsel on such 
questions, that they lie beyond her sphere, is to confess that her 
light has become darkness. But if that were the case, she would 
be of no further use to the world. Nor must she be afraid that 
to let her light properly shine on the moral and social questions 
which are agitating modern society, would give offense and cripple 
her usefulness. It may, indeed, be that the occupants of pews 
will not always be pleased with such light. They would not 
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have been pleased with the light that shone from the face of 
Christ. The men who are perplexed with the cares of business 
all the week may say that on Sunday in church they do not want 
to be perplexed and tormented again by having thrust upon them 
the moral aspects and merits of the business methods which they 
have been following during the week. If they have been devour- 
ing widows’ houses, they do not want to hear about it in church. 
The man who is engaged in conducting an industrial war with a 
lot of rude and hungry strikers does not want to hear any mor- 
alizing on the labor question from the pulpit on Sunday. He 
wants to hear discussions of more soothing themes. And there 
are scores of moral questions always, to the treatment of which 
men would have the same objections. But this is no reason for 
abandoning such questions to the Philistines. Whatever is 
human, and whatever affects the coming of the Kingdom of God, 
can not be foreign to the Church. And for any part or section 
of the Church to proclaim any moral or social interest to be for- 
eign to itself, is to proclaim itself a failure. 

The Church of Christ is not fulfilling her mission by expend- 
ing her energy upon questions of doctrine, of ritual and of self-ex- 
pansion. Her mission is to regenerate humanity in its entire 
ethical life, to lift men above the plane of carnalism into the 
region of the spiritual, to make them peaceful and just, and to 
cause the kingdoms of this world to be transformed into the 
kingdom of Christ. Should she prove herself to be inadequate 
to this task, then she would have lost her savor, and there would 
no longer be any use in her existence. Professor A. B. Bruce, 
in his able work on “ The Kingdom of God,” expresses the hope 
that she will always prove herself adequate to the task assigned 
her. But “should this hope be disapproved, then,” he says, 
“the visible Church, as we know it, must and will pass away, 
leaving the Spirit of Christ free room to make a new experiment, 
under happier auspices, of self-realization.” As far as the Church 
universal is concerned, we think, no Christian need to have any 
fear of such a result ; for Christ is building it, and the gates of 
hades shall not prevail against it. As far as single Church or- 
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ganizations are concerned, however, whether denominational or 
national, one cannot be sure that such a result may not come to 
pass. Any part of the Church that no longer contributes any- 
thing to the development of the general moral as well as religious 
life of the world, and so to the realization of the kingdom of God 
among men, is a useless cumberer of the ground, and will doubt- 
less be removed, sooner or later, to make room for a more useful 
plant. The Church is bound to labor for the moral purity of the 
community in which she exists, or for the realization of the king- 
dom of God ; or, failing to do this, she will herself share in the 
moral corruption of the world, and decay and death will be her 
own doom. “It is no more possible,” says Dr. Washington 
Gladden, in a work noticed elsewhere in this number of the Re- 
VIEW, “to have a sound church in a decaying community than it 
is to have pure air within our garden walls while the surrounding 
region is infested with malaria. The church must either be 
pouring a steady stream of saving power into the community, or 
it will be receiving a steady stream of poisonous and debilitating 
influence from the cummunity. The current will go one way or 
the other.” It is folly for the Church to say that she has noth- 
ing to do with the world, and then to bewail the growing world- 
liness of her children, who will no longer come to church. 





PaGan AND CHRISTIAN CONCEPTIONS OF SIN. 


What we propose here is not a full discussion of the theological 
doctrine of sin. That would be too large a task to be performed 
within the space and time at our command. We simply propose 
to consider a few of the fundamental conceptions which enter into 
this important doctrine. And these are not such as relate di- 
rectly to the origin or to the transmission of sin, but merely such 
as relate to its essence. What is sin? That is the main ques- 
tion to the discussion of which we propose now to confine our- 
selves. 

The idea of sin, like all moral ideas, has had a long history of 
development, in the course of which it has passed through a series 
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of many and profound modifications. If a Greek in the time of 
Homer, or a Hebrew in the time of Saul thad been asked the 
question, what is sin, he would have given a very different answer 
from that which would have been given by St. Paul, or from that 
which would now be given by an intelligent Christian person. 
The ancient heathen and the modern Christian would probably 
agree in the definition that sin is something that ought not to be, 
something that is contrary to some order or law, and that some- 
how works mischief. But beyond this their thinking on the sub- 
ject would probably have little in common. And there are ele- 
ments in the Christian’s conception, his notion of conscience, for 
example, and his sense of personal guilt, which the Greek and 
the Hebrew could not at all understand. And yet, in spite of 
this general differentiation of modern fundamental conceptions 
from ancient pagan conceptions, doctrines have frequently been 
advanced on the subject of sin, which have violated the dictates 
of the Christian consciousness ; and this has been due probably to 
the fact that pagan conceptions have been allowed to slip into the 
process of theological thinking, on the principle perhaps that any 
conception that may once have been current “ must contain some 
truth.” Hence, in order that our theological doctrines may be 
thoroughly Christian, and not pagan, it is important that we 
should be able to distinguish clearly between fundamental pagan 
and Christian conceptions, and to understand how far they may 
be in agreement and how far they are incompatible. 

It is a somewhat common proceeding to begin the study of a 
subject with verbal definition, or with an etymological analysis of 
the word or words employed in the expression of it. This is an 
important as well as convenient means of gaining knowledge. It 
must be remembered, however, that all such verbal analysis shows 
us only what men thought about things at the time when words 
were first formed, and not what we ought to think about them 
at present. Now the words used to express the conception of sin, 
at least in the Aryan and Semitic languages, are such as imply 
the general notion of mistake, error, or fault. The Greek verb 
dpaptdvey primarily means to miss, to miss a mark, like an ar- 
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row that is shot from a bow and fails to hit the object at which 
it was aimed. In reference to human conduct it means to miss 
the right way, to go wrong, to fall out of the line of duty. The 
noun dyaptia, then, denotes an error of the understanding or of 
the will with reference to some object or mark set for it by a 
power above itself, whether this be mere social custom or the will 
of a superhuman being. It is a failure of doing what ought to 
be done, or a doing of what ought not to be done, quite regard- 
less of the moral nature of the act and of the motive of the agent. 
The fundamental signification of the Hebrew words chata and 
chattath is the same. And this is true also of the Latin peccare, 
pecatum. “ Peccare est tamquan transilire lineas,” says Cicero. 
The nature of the mark that is missed, and the disposition or 
motive of the agent, had originally but little to do with the act 
of sin. When we say, with St. John, that “ sin is lawlessness,” 
we presuppose in the first place that the law is something im- 
mutable and good, something that could not be otherwise than it 
is, and in the second place that the violation of it is voluntary 
and free. But these conceptions were not at all necessary qual- 
ities of the primitive Hebrew and Greek notions of sin. Jona- 
than, the son of Saul, sinned and brought disaster upon Israel 
by eating a little honey on the day of battle in ignorance of his 
father’s vow. Here two essential marks of the Christian concep- 
tion of sin were absent; for eating a little honey was not in its 
own nature sinful, and there was no purpose of wrong-doing. 
And yet according to 1 Sam. 14: 38 it was sin. Neither the 
moral nature of the act nor the freedom of the agent had any- 
thing to do with its character. In such case there is no room to 
speak of conscience in relation to the moral quality of an act. 
The conscience as yet performs no distinct function ; and there 
ean be no sense of guilt. The sinner who is punished for some 
supposed sin, of course feels the pain inflicted, but it is with a 
sense of calamity rather than with a sense of just retribution or 
desert. It was thus, for example, that Prometheus endured the 
torture inflicted upon him by the order of Zeus. 

The idea of sin was early connected with the notion of the 
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gods. The gods, or at least the fate behind the gods, were the 
authors of the law or standard according to which men were ex- 
pected to act. The will of the immortals was supposed to be the 
law for the will of mortals. But the immortals themselves for a 
long time had no fixed moral character. If the gods were some- 
times spoken of as holy and just, dacoe xai dixacoc, this was not 
meant in the sense which the modern Christian conscience con- 
nects with these terms. We need but to recall the character 
which the poets attribute to Zeus, Hera, Apollo, Aphrodite and 
the rest, in order to understand that their holiness must have been 
something quite different from what is meant by the holiness of 
God in the New Testament. It was merely selfishness in the 
form of zeal for their own authority and worship. They were 
strict in requiring conformity to certain conventional regulations 
by which their divinity was honored, and to the established ritual 
by which their wrath was to be appeased when they were offended. 
The justice which they maintained was merely forensic and cere- 
monial. It was not based upon any supposed necessary moral 
order of things, any order of things which the moral reason of 
men might intuitively recognize and acknowledge to be right and 
good, but upon mere arbitrary and groundless volition and plea- 
sure. That was right which it pleased the gods to regard as 
right, and that was wrong which it pleased them to regard as 
wrong. Hence violation of right, or sin, might be the conse- 
quence of mere unconscious error—a mere missing by chance or 
necessity of the mark which the gods had arbitrarily set up for 
men to reach. As far as the individual was concerned sin might 
be his fate rather than his fault, and yet be followed by a long 
train of disastrous consequences. In a Vedic Hymn, quoted by 
Max Miller in his Science of Religion, the poet pleads for for- 
giveness of some crime by saying, “ It was not our own doing, 
O, Varuna, it was a slip; an intoxicating draft, passion, dice, 
thoughtlessness.” As in a game of chance the dice might happen 
to fall out to a man’s disadvantage, so a man might happen to be 
put in the wrong by an array of circumstances, or an order of 
fate, wholly beyond his knowledge or will. And yet this would 
35 
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be sin, and might involve the subject in endless misfortune, un- 
less it were expiated by a system of ritualism whose details could 
only be comprehended by a well trained priesthood. 

Of this fatalistic and forensic view of sin in ancient Greek 
thought we have a most terrific illustration in the circle of myths 
connected with the name of Oedipus. For the purpose of throw- 
ing light upon the Greek conception of sin, we can not do better 
than to give the main incidents of this famous story. Ocdipus 
was the son of Laius and locasta, king and queen of Thebes. 
Laius was forewarned by the oracle that any son he might beget 
would kill him. When Oedipus was born he was, therefore, ex- 
posed on Mount Kithaeron, that he might perish. But he was 
discovered by the herdsmen of Polybus, king of Corinth, and 
delivered by them to their master. The latter adopted him and 
brought him up as his own son. But when he was grown up, he 
found himself taunted one day on the score of his parentage ; 
and he resolved to go to Delphi to ask the god who was his real 
father. The answer which he received was an admonition not to 
return to his own country; for if he did, he was destined to kill 
his father and become the husband of his mother. Knowing of 
no country as his own but Corinth, he resolved not to return 
thither, but took the road towards Beeotia and Phocis. At a 
spot where the road leading to these two countries forked he hap- 
pened to meet Laius, his father, riding in a chariot drawn by 
mules, and was treated with insolence by the charioteer, Polyphon- 
tes ; thereupon a scuffle ensued in which Oedipus slew both Laius 
and the charioteer ; and thus he became guilty of the crime of 
parricide without knowing what he was doing, and at the very 
moment when he was trying to escape such a fate. In the mean- 
time the Sphinx had appeared in the neighborhood of Thebes, 
sitting on a rock and propounding her riddle to all who passed 
by that way, and slaying all who failed to give a correct answer. 
Kreon, therefore, the brother of Iocasta, who occupied the throne 
after the death of Laius, issued a proclamation offering that any 
one who should solve the riddle, and rid the country of this mon- 
ster, should be made king and receive Iocasta for his wife. 
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Oedipus who was in the neighborhood of Thebes, came forward 
and solved the riddle, after which the Sphinx at once disappeared. 
He was accordingly proclaimed king, and married Iocasta, his 
mother, thus becoming guilty also of the crime of incest. The 
issue of this unhallowed marriage were two sons and two daugh- 
ters, who inherited the fatal curse resting upon their father, and 
were relentlessly pursued by the vengeance of the gods until the 
whole race had perished. Here we have sins, or mistakes, com- 
mitted by the decree and instigation of fate, in a condition of 
entire ignorance on the part of the agents; and these sins are 
punished in a long line of innocent offspring. These stories were 
read in the pages of Homer, and recited on the Athenian stage 
by the greatest of tragic poets, and were once believed by the 
Greek people to have been veritable history. We are now for- 
tunately delivered from the superstition which could take such 
fables for facis. 

But these stories can almost be paralleled in the early pages of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, showing that the same conceptions of sin 
and its consequences prevailed among the primitive Hebrew 
people. Let us take, for example, the case of David numbering 
Israel, as recorded in 2 Sam. 24. “The anger of Jehovah was 
kindled against Israel,” we read here, “and He moved David 
against them, saying, Go, number Israel and Judah.” Of the 
reason why Jehovah was angry against Israel we know no more 
than we know of the reason why the fates were against Oedipus 
and his posterity. However, this divinely instigated act of David 
was a sin which cost the lives of seventy thousand of the people. 
Why was it asin to number Israel? And if it was a sin, how 
could Jehovah move David to commit it? In the judgment of 
sound ethics, would not the responsibility of the act rest upon 
Jehovah rather than upon David? And why should the people 
perish because of the offence which the king had committed? 
We may be told that Jehovah must have had motives of action 
here which are not made known, and that the people who per- 
ished doubtless perished on account of their own sins. But that 
is nothing to the purpose; for what we are concerned with now 
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is the conception in the mind of the Hebrew people at the time 
and the divine principle of action which is involved in that con- 
ception. Is that principle any different from that which is in- 
volved in the statement of Homer, that the people in the Greek 
army before Troy were perishing because the son of Atreus had 
dishonored the priest of Apollo? We know that the coincidence 
of thought in the two cases may be supposed to prove the abso- 
lute correctness of the principle, on the theory that all ideas 
which were once widely current “ must have some truth in them.” 
We do not argue that question now, but simply maintain that 
the principle is not less heathen when expressed in Hebrew than 
when expressed in Greek. On this story of David’s sin we seem 
to have a judgment in the later book of Chronicles. In chapter 
21 of I. Chron. we are told that “Satan stood up against Israel, 
and moved David to number Israel.” What does this mean? It 
may be said that the two passages are in agreement, if we suppose 
the writer of Chronicles to have meant that Jehovah used Satan 
as the instrument of His temptation. There is, however, no 
reason for such a supposition ; and besides, it would not relieve 
the moral difficulties in the case. Our explanation is that during 
the four or five centuries which elapsed between the original com- 
position of the books of Samuel and the writing of the books of 
Chronicles, there had been such an advancement of moral percep- 
tion that the old story was now felt to be intolerable, and that the 
idea of Satan as an evil spirit of vast power and skill having now 
become current in Israel, perhaps through Persian influences, the 
writer of Chronicles confidently substituted Satan for Jehovah 
in the story of David’s census. It is in keeping with the funda- 
mental view underlying the old story, however, when we are told, 
I. Kings 22, that “Jehovah sent forth a lying spirit” into the 
prophets of Israel, in order to accomplish the destruction of 
Ahab. People who accept such stories as veritable history have 
not risen much above the moral level which prevails in Homer, 
or in Aeschylus; and we cannot see how we could consider our- 
selves bound to receive all the moral conceptions that may once 
have been current among them as absolute truths of Divine reve- 
lation. 
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There was, however, immanent in the history of Israel, a moral 
spirit, and there was going on a process of moral development, 
which ultimately raised the moral conception of this people far 
above the conceptions of other, even kindred, nations, thus mak- 
ing the Jews, at last, the moral teachers of mankind. And it is 
the task of the theologian now to discriminate between what was 
merely temporary and transitory and what is permanent and abso- 
lute in their moral history. Inattention to this distinction has 
been the source of many a theological difficulty. Theology has 
been much injured by permitting temporary and relative ideas to 
usurp the place of those which are final and absolute. This 
historical progress of moral ideas in Israel gave rise in later 
times to the conflict between ritualistic legalism, on the one hand, 
and prophetism on the other; the former laying stress upon the 
older forensic ideas of sin and righteousness, and upon the ritual 
method of keeping them in balance, the latter emphasizing the 
newer and more spiritual ideas which corresponded to the better 
conscience of the new time. The idea of God itself was under- 
going a process of development and change. It was passing 
from the notion of an arbitrary, national, local, and jealous god, 
to the notion of one universal and eternal spiritual being, with 
an absolute moral character. In consequence of this change in 
the conception of deity, much, also, in the moral life and in the 
moral habits of the people was changing. ‘The religious ordi- 
nances and forensic conceptions of the olden times were giving 
way, at least in the minds of large numbers of the best of the 
people. For the generations of the new Israel in the Syrian and 
Greek times the legal ceremonies of a former period were losing 
much of their meaning and force, although they were still most 
assiduously practiced ; and sin and righteousness were appre- 
hended not so much as matters of forensic and conventional ar- 
rangement, but rather as absolute and unchanging realities, 
which admit of no legal juggling. 

In the New Testament we see this moral doudunent com- 
pleted. God has obtained a complete moral character. He is 
apprehended now as the absolute Spirit whose nature is love—a 
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God who is light, and in whom there is no darkness at all. Sin 
is a violation of the moral character of God expressed in His will, 
which announces itself as the absolute moral law in the human 
conscience ; and righteousness is conformity with that law, 
which is thus at once the law of man’s own moral nature, as 
really as it is the law of God. The law is no longer regarded as 
something foreign to man, exacting arbitrary demands; but as 
something universally rational, and answering to the postulates 
of his own moral nature, and something, therefore, that can be 
known by men. In consequence of this new conception of God 
and His law, sin could no longer be regarded as a mere missing 
of some mark, a mere blunder, or folly, or want of skill, but must 
be regarded as a conscious and voluntary act. Christ recognized 
the absolute ethical character of sin by setting aside the arbitrary 
traditions and ordinances of the past, and appealing to the con- 
science as the absolute law of right. The Jews had made many 
things to be sin which were not sin according to this rule; and 
they esteemed many things as good which were not good. This 
was still in accordance with the old heathen conceptions which 
had come down from primitive times. These heathen concep- 
tions are most strikingly illustrated in their intricate rules relat- 
ing to ceremonial purifications and to Sabbath observance. 
These rules, which had no sanction in moral reason, Jesus set 
aside as worthless and burdensome inventions. He said, sin does 
not consist in disregard of merely outward and unmeaning com- 
mandments, whatever authority may be claimed for them by 
men ; and when it is committed its guilt cannot be wiped out by 
any arbitrary device. He said, sin has its seat in man’s heart, 
in the deepest recess of his nature, where the will and conscience 
meet, the latter declaring the law, and the former either obeying 
or disobeying. ‘ Out of the heart,” He says, “ come forth evil 
thoughts,” ete. But while, on the one hand, the act of sin must 
have a definite content contrary to the law of the conscience, it 
must, on the other hand, be voluntary and free. According to 
the teaching of Jesus, a man cannot be put into the wrong by a 
power outside of him and above him, but only by himself. Sin 
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is not merely an involuntary slip, an accident or chance, an un- 
avoidable calamity, but a free and self-chosen act. “If ye were 
blind,” said our Lord to the Jews, “ ye would have no sin; but 
now ye say ye see : therefore your sin remaineth.” Anything done 
in a condition of moral blindness—unless that blindness should 
be voluntary, or the result of voluntary action—anything done 
without moral knowledge, and, therefore without freedom, would 
not have the essential qualities of sin, and would involve no guilt. 
Had Jewish opposition to the Messiahship of Jesus proceeded 
from mere innocent ignorance, then it would have been a missing 
of the mark set for the Jewish people by the decree of destiny, 
but sin, as involving guilt, it would not have been. 

In the writings of St. Paul the conception of sin is more fully 
developed than in any other part of the New Testament ; although 
we should turn in vain even to them for a completed doctrine on the 
subject. St. Paul’s view of sin is closely connected with his view 
of the flesh. Sin has its origin in the flesh, Rom. 7: 18. The 
apostle, however, distinguishes between dyaptia, as a state, or 
condition, or character, and dudptypya, or napdztwya, as the act 
of sin, or the act of transgression, which presupposes a degree of 
knowledge and of volition ; a distinction which resembles the 
distinction made by Jesus between the heart and the conduct, 
and which is like to that between the tree and its fruit. The 
dpaptia is a definite character, a law or tendency residing in the 
flesh. But this tendency, according to Paul, cannot issue in 
acts of transgression “where there is no law,” nor does it of 
itself involve responsibility or guilt. “ Where there is no law,” 
he says, “ neither is there transgression,” Rom. 4: 15 ; and again, 
“sin is not imputed where there is no law,” Rom. 5: 13. What 
does he mean by the expression, “ where there is no law”? Does 
he by law mean the Mosaic law, and that alone? Then, accord- 
ing to his reasoning, the heathen, who have never heard of that 
law, would all be guiltless. But while he is perhaps thinking 
mainly of the law in its Jewish form, yet he does not use the term 
in so narrow a sense. For the heathen, too, are not without law; 
they “are a law unto themselves,” and “show the work of the 
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law written in their hearts,” Rom. 2: 14,15. What he means, 
then, by the phrase, “ where there is no law,” can only be a con- 
dition of the human soul in which the law has not yet come into’ 
the field of consciousness, or a condition in which the writing of 
the works of the law on the heart has not yet been read and in- 
terpreted by the conscience. And in this condition there can be 
no transgression, for “ apart from the law sin is dead,” Rom. 7: 
8; nor can the sinful state, or to speak with St. James, the sin- 
ful desire, be imputed as guilt. 

There is a condition in which men are without law; it is the 
condition of childhood, when the life is spontaneous, and the mind 
has not yet become awake to the reality of the moral law. The 
acts which are committed in this state, though they may proceed 
from the dyapria in the flesh, are not responsible acts, and do 
not make the subject a guilty sinner. If a little child in a fit of 
passion should slap its mother in the face, this would not be sin ; 
but if a full-grown man should do so, the case would be different. 
What then is the difference? For the child the law does not 
yet exist, because its conscience has not yet become aware of it ; 
for the man it does exist—unless he be either an idiot, or a sav- 
age whose nature has not yet been touched by the sunlight of 
moral culture. There are men who are morally still in a condi- 
tion of childhood ; they have no conscience ; “ they have no spirit ;” 
but they have some intellect, and they have desires and impulses ; 
and this makes them dangerous men; for arrested manhood is 
perverted manhood; and hence the savage man is more to be 
dreaded than the savage beast. But he is not responsible for this 
condition, and is not yet in a state of “damnation” on account 
of it; but neither is he in a state of salvation, for that is com- 
pleted moral character in correspondence with the character of 
God; and he is an unfinished, a dangerous and a miserable man 
until he has reached that character. 

This, then, we believe to be St. Paul’s teaching on the subject 
of sin, as well as that of Jesus. It may be summed up in the prop- 
osition: No consciousness of law, no freedom, no imputation, 


and no guilt. And this is reasonable and right. We may say» 
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indeed, with St. Paul, that duaptia may exist without freedom 
and without volition. We can say, too, with St. Paul, that in 
consequence of the law of solidarity, the sinful condition may be 
hereditary, and thai, in order to a normal moral development of 
manhood, an act of redemption or deliverance is needed in human 
nature. But we go beyond St. Paul and relapse into heathen 
methods of thought, when we suppose the state of duaprtia to be 
a state of culpa, to involve guilt, and to expose men to the divine 
wrath and condemnation ; and we go beyond St. Paul, and be- 
yond all the writers of the New Testament, when we suppose that 
either the condition or the guilt of sin can be overcome by any 
sort of forensic arrangement or any kind of legal fiction. 


Back To CHRIST THROUGH PAUL. 


Under this title we find two successive articles in The Homi- 
letic Review of July and August, of the present year, by Profes- 


sor William C. Wilkinson, D.D., of Chicago, Ill. The author 
takes exception to the cry of “ Back to the historical Christ,” 
which has become so common at the present time, and contends 
that it involves treason to the Christian religion. It is a ration- 
alistic and naturalistic cry, he thinks, and while it sounds loyal, 
it is nevertheless a Judas-like betrayal of the true Christ. It 
means, according to Professor Wilkinson, not merely a deprecia- 
tion of the theologies and creeds; that could be tolerated ; but it 
means a depreciation also of the best part of the New Testament, 
namely, the Epistles of St. Paul. It bids us go to the Gospels 
for the truest knowledge of the Christ. But Professor Wilkin- 
son holds that this is a mistake, for the truest and fullest revela- 
tion of the Christ is contained in the writings of Paul and not in 
those of the Evangelists. “The revelation contained in the Gos- 
pels,” he says, “is of a Christ subject to limitations, a Christ 
humiliated. It is a revelation of such a Christ, not from Him. 
It is a revelation given by men self-confessed to be comparatively 
incompetent even to understand their Master, much more, there- 
fore, to report and represent Him adequately and correctly.” 
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Paul, the author thinks, was by nature and education a more 
competent organ of revelation ; and he received his revelation di- 
rectly, not from the humiliated, but from the ascended and glori- 
fied Christ. This revelation must, therefore, be more complete 
and adequate than that contained in the Gospels. Paul himself, 
we are told, laid claim to such a revelation, for he says that he 
received not the gospel which he preached from man, nor was 
he taught it, but that it came to him through revelation of Jesus 
Christ ; and the credentials of the validity of that claim are sup- 
posed to be contained in the account of his miraculous conversion. 
That account in the Acts of the Apostles telling us how a hos- 
tile Pharisee became a devoted Christian, is for us a guarantee 
that Paul received a real revelation from Christ, and that this 
revelation was an objective occurrence in the natural world; or 
in other words, a guarantee that something happened “not in 
Paul, but to him.” But if it was a revelation from Christ, then 
it was from the glorified Christ, and if from the glorified Christ, 
then an absolute and final revelation. And the true watchword, 
therefore, should be, not “ Back to Christ through the Gospels,” 
but “Back to Christ through Paul.” Paul in company with 
those writers of the New Testament who tell us of the Christ in 
glory, is the end for us of all Christian knowledge. 
Now we agree with Prof. Wilkinson that, if the watchword, 
“‘ Back to Christ,” or “ Back to the historical Christ,” is meant 
in the sense that the record of our four Gospels is to be taken as 
an absolute and final revelation of the meaning of the life, and 
work, and teaching of Christ, then it is a mistaken watchword. 
Christ in whom are hidden all the treasures of wisdom and knowl- 
edge, could not fully and absolutely reveal Himself to the men 
of His generation. According to the fourth Gospel, He said to 
H s disciples, at the close of His earthly life, «I have yet many 
things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now. Howbeit 
when He, the Spirit of truth is come, He shall guide you into all 
truth * * * He shall glorify me; for He shall take of mine and 
declare it unto you.” It would, therefore, be a mistake to sup- 
pose the four Gospels to be an absolute and final presentation of 
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Christ and His teaching. It would be a mistake, however, not 
for the reason assigned by Dr. Wilkinson, namely that the revela- 
tion contained in the Gospels proceeds from the limited and 
humiliated Christ, while the revelation of Paul and of other 
writers of the New Testament proceeds from the Christ in glory. 
We may not deny the limitation of Christ during His life on 
earth. Intellectually and morally as well as physically He lived 
a real human life, and that of course must have been a finite life. 
But we should not forget that our Gospels were not written dur- 
ing the life-time of Jesus. None of them was written earlier 
than the end of the sixth or beginning of the seventh decade of 
the first century, after the promised Spirit had long been present 
to lead the disciples, and among them certainly the Evangelists 
too, into the understanding of the truth as it is in Christ. Nor 
should we forget that our Gospels are not mere reportorial repre- 
sentations of the life of Christ, but to some extent at least inter- 
pretations. This is clearly manifest in the case of the fourth 
Gospel which, if it is anything, is not an objective report, but a 
subjective and ideal reproduction of the life and character of 
Christ ; and this must certainly have been made under the in- 
fluence of the Spirit of Christ glorified. We would, therefore, 
not assent to the proposition that ‘the Gospels contain merely the 
record of the humiliated and unglorified Christ, and are for that 
reason inadequate as a revelation of Christ. Neither, however, 
would we assent to the proposition that we must go to the Gospels 
for the ultimate and final revelation of Christ, rather than to other 
parts of the New Testament. 

But for the same reason that we would refuse to accept the 
representation of the Gospels as an absolute and final revelation 
of Christ, we would also refuse to accept the representation of 
St. Paul, or of any other New Testament writer, or even that of 
all put together, as such a revelation. If Christ is what St. 
Paul represents Him to be, and what the Church has always be- 
lieved Him to be, namely, the Son of God, in whom dwelleth all 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily, then no written document, no 
matter how its material may have been obtained, or under what 
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degree of inspiration it may have been composed, can be an 
absolute and full revelation of Him. Christ revealed Himself to 
the writers of the New Testament in the measure in which they, 
as children of their age and nation, were capable of comprehend- 
ing Him ; and that revelation must be the basis doubtless of all 
future revelations ; but because of the limitation of its organs it 
cannot be an absolute and final revelation. Christ cannot be to 
a modern Christian man just what He was to St. John or St. 
Paul, and there must be something in the modern Christian’s 
faith that cannot have come directly out of the New Testament. 
To suppose that the New Testament is an absolute revelation of 
Christ, beyond which nothing further is possible, is to suppose 
either that it has no application to later ages, or that it contained 
much that was unintelligible to its own authors; and that Christ, 
after having provided for the composition of this wonderful book, 
broke off all personal communication with His Church. 

We accept St. Paul’s statement that the gospel which he 
preached was not a human invention, and that he did not receive 
it through mere human teaching, but that it came to him truly 
through revelation of Jesus Christ. But this, we presume, does 
not mean that he received the historical facts of the gospel by 
means of a miraculous communication from heaven. What he 
knew about the history of Christ’s life and death, and about His 
words and works, he must have known in a truly psychological 
way ; just as St. Luke did, who says that he searched and learned 
from those who had been eye-witnesses and ministers of the word 
from the beginning. But the inward meaning of these facts— 
the meaning of Christ’s death and exaltation, for instance—he 
obtained not in any school of theologians, but by direct revelation 
of Jesus Christ. While receiving this revelation, however, his 
own mental and moral faculties were not suspended; but on the 
contrary the revelation came to him in and through the activity 
of his own faculties. We could, therefore, not say with Dr. 
Wilkinson that the revelation of Christ was a revelation to Paul 
rather than in him. We think that he himself regarded it as 
something rather internal, for he says that God called him 
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through His grace “to reveal His Son in him,” Gal. 1: 16. It 
was by an inward communion of spirit with spirit, and not by 
any transdction in the material world primarily, that Paul learned 
to know Christ, and to understand His mind. The revelation 
came not through any extraordinary agitation in the element of 
ether, but through an inward union of the Spirit of Christ with 
the spirit of the man, and this revelation took its form from his 
own manner of reflection and thought. The fact that the reve- 
lation was thus internal and ethical, rather than external and 
natural, does not make it any the less real. 

But, now, shall we suppose that that revelation was the end of 
all Christ’s revealing activity in the world? Dr. Wilkinson sup- 
poses that the self-revelation of the glorified Christ came to its 
ultimate conclusion, or at least to its highest potency, in the ex- 
perience and in the literary work of the apostle Paul; in which 
case any future revelation would have been superfluous. Others 
have thought that it must have come to its conclusion in the in- 
spiration of the writers of the New Testament asa body. The 
completion of the “canonical Scriptures” is supposed to have 
marked the completion of the self-manifestation of the glorified 
Christ to His Church, and we can know nothing of Him now be- 
yond what we may learn about Him in the record of those Scrip- 
tures. But what right have we to make such an assumption ? 
What reason is there for saying that the Christian revelation and 
Christian inspiration came to an end with the completion of the 
canonical Scriptures, and that Christ is now shut out from all 
direct personal communion with His Church? If that were so, 
then we are sure that there is much in our theologies and in our 
creeds that would be without foundation in revelation. In the 
way of illustration we need only refer to the doctrines of the 
Trinity and of the person of Christ. 

Yet this is what Dr. Wilkinson’s contention comes to, and we 
can, therefore, not agree with him. It involves a one-sidedly in- 
tellectual and unspiritual conception of Christianity, which we 
believe to be untenable and untrue. It makes Christianity— 
that is subjective Christianity, or Christianity as a mode of 
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spiritual life in the human soul—to be the result of a process of 
ratiocination, starting in a fact supposed to be given in the ex- 
ternal world of nature, such as the manifestation of Christ on the 
way to Damascus. This process of ratiocination is expected to 
lead men to the certainty of Christian faith. The process, 
briefly, is as follows: Christ appeared to Paul on the way to 
Damascus ; therefore, He must have risen from the dead after the 
Jews had crucified Him; but if He arose from the dead, then 
His claim to be the Christ, the Son of God, must have been a 
true claim, and I can rest upon it the interests of my soul for 
time and for eternity. But, now, who will prove to me the fact 
that Christ appeared on the way to Damascus? If logical proof 
could be had, any other miracle recorded in the New Testament 
would do as well. If, for instance, it could be demonstrated 
that Jesus raised Lazarus from the grave after he had been dead 
four days, that might be taken as a demonstration of the claims 
which are made for Him by the Church. But how would any 
one go about demonstrating such a fact? And yet this is virtu- 
ally the basis on which Dr. Wilkinson puts Christianity. To 
our mind this whole conception is rationalistic, in spite of the 
denunciation of Rationalism in which Dr. Wilkinson is some- 
what profuse. It is the old supranaturalistic rationalism, which 
has long since been tried and found wanting, and which we had 
supposed was no longer entertained by any living theologian. 
Until some process of ratiocination shall be discovered that will 
demonstrate not merely the possibility, but the reality of the New 
Testament miracles, it will surely not be safe to make the mir- 
acles the foundation of Christianity. In the temper of our time 
especially, it is the miracles that need proof more than the spirit- 
ual reality to which they are supposed to testify; and the trouble 
with them is that they are so remote from the whole world of our 
experience. A miracle could have the force of argument for liv- 
ing men only if it could be submitted to their experience. In 
the world of sense seeing is believing, and seeing only. 

But to this rationalism, now, we oppose the idea that the cer- 
tainty of the Christian faith, and of the contents which it in- 
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volves, does not depend ultimately upon any recorded miracle, or 
upon any other historical fact, but upon direct personal com- 
munion of the soul with Christ. The man who is not sure of the 
truth of Christ from the revelation of Him in his own heart, can 
not be made sure of it by anything that may be said to have hap- 
pened to St. Paul, or to anybody else, nineteen centuries ago. 
Christian faith is but a mode of the general consciousness of 
God, which belongs to the healthy human soul. This conscious- 
ness of God is not the result of argumentation or proof. There 
are various proofs of the existence of God, but these, it is well 
known, do not generate our belief in the existence of God. On 
the contrary the belief or consciousness of God is first and the 
proofs come afterwards. And this consciousness is the result of 
an immediate feeling of God in the heart, in which He bears tes- 
timony to His own being and character. And Christian faith, 
in its essential form, is a mode of this consciousness of God, in 
which Christ bears witness of Himself and authenticates Himself 
directly te the human soul. But this implies a direct personal 
relation and forbids us to limit the self-revelation of Christ to 
any event or series of events in the Apostolic age. 

Do we, then, underrate the value of the New Testament? We 
think not, for we hold that it will always be necessary as a means 
of leading men to the truth as it is in Christ, although it cannot 
be the ultimate source of that truth, nor of our certainty of it. 
We have seen that even St. Paul, like St. Luke, had need of ex- 
ternal sources of information in regard to the gospel. Now the 
Bible must always be for us such a source of information. To 
come to Christ and to know Him thoroughly, we must, indeed, 
always go back to the New Testament, and especially to the four 
Gospels; but our knowledge does not end with what is written there, 
although it may never contradict what is written there. On the 
basis of the Gospels Christ reveals Himself progressively through 
the ages according to the needs of times and circumstances. We 
may say with John Robinson that as time goes on, much more 
light and truth will break forth from the written word ; but we 
must add that the ultimate source of that light and truth is not 
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in the written, but in the Living Word. We believe that by 
thus conceiving it, we lift Christianity clear above any storms of 
criticism, while yet we leave the Bible in its full service asa 
means of grace and Christian knowledge. But in any case we 
are satisfied that this is the true conception of Christianity. The 
basis of religion cannot be a book, but only a person—a personal 
spirit answering to our spirits. Now the book may help us to 
communion with that Spirit; but the human spirit can never ac- 
cept the existence and character of the Divine merely on the 
credit of the book. On the contrary, the human spirit can only 
prove the reality of the Divine by the experience of direct com- 
munion. Of course such experience cannot be the experience of 
every hour of our ordinary work-day life. Sufficient that it be 
the experience of the highest and best moments of our life. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


THE PROVIDENTIAL ORDER OF THE WORLD, by Alexander Balmain Bruce, 
D.D., Professor of Apologetics and New Testament Exegesis in the Free 
Church College, Glasgow. Pages viii. and 346. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 1897. 


Professor Bruce is well known to the theological public as the 
author of a series of able and interesting works along various 
lines of Christian theology. Among these may be mentioned as 
the most familiar “ The Miraculous Element in the Gospel,” “ The 
Kingdom of God,” “ St. Paul’s Conception of Christianity,” and 
“The Parabolic Teaching of Jesus,” in all of which he has con- 
tributed much to the right understanding of our holy religion. 
And the reputation which he established in these works for clear 
and vigorous thinking, and for promoting a real knowledge of the 
subjects with which he deals, is well sustained in the volume now 
before us. 

This volume deals with a most interesting subject, and the dis- 
cussion of it is able and timely; for the question whether there 
is any providential order in the world, and any moral purpose or 
end, is a question in regard to which men in all ages have had 
doubts. These doubts originated mainly in two sources, the first 
being the constant presence in the world of physical and moral 
evil, the second the increasing knowledge of the universality and 
constancy of the laws of nature. The readers of the Bible will 
remember how even the faith of a Psalmist was shaken by his con- 
templation of the prosperity of the wicked ; and the students 
of modern science are well aware of the difficulties in the 
way of atheistic faith created for many minds by the apparent 
indifference of the laws of nature to moral good or evil. It is 
with questions of this kind that our author deals in the volume 
before us, which consists of a series of twelve lectures origi- 
nally delivered on the Gifford Foundation in the University of 
Glasgow, in 1897. The lectures delivered on this Foundation are, 
by the deed of trust of Lord Gifford, limited to the sphere of 
“ natural theology,” and are intended to establish on a scientific 
basis the general principles of theism. On this foundation, then, 
the author of this volume managed to give a series of most inter- 


esting and instructive lectures on some of the fundamental ques- 


tions which underlie all religion. It should be observed, however, 
that, though limited to the sphere of natural theology, or general 
theism, the author by no means forgets or ignores the principles 
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of his Christian faith in the discussion of his theme, but brings 
them in constantly for the purpose of illustration. 

The general course of thought pursued in these lectures may 
be indicated in the author’s own language, as follows: “ With- 
out attempting formal definition, I may say that the kind of 
thoughts I have in view are such as these: That God cares for 
man individually and collectively ; that His nature is such, and 
that He sustains such a relation to man, as makes that care natural 
and credible; that His care covers all human interests, but espe- 
cially the higher, ethical interests—righteousness, goodness—in 
the individval and in society; that He is a moral Governor, and 
a benignaut Father, a Power making for righteousness, and a 
Power overcoming evil with good; that He ruleth over all things 
with a view to a kingdom of the good.” In developing these 
thoughts throughout the twelve lectures of this volume, the author 
assumes the general correctness of the principles of modern 
science, especially those of the theory of evolution ; and on these 
principles he builds his argument for the existence of a personal, 
rational, loving God, caring for His children asa Father. For 
instance, in opposition to the conclusion sometimes drawn from 
the idea of the universal mechanism of nature that there is no 
God, he quotes with approbation the language of the late Mr. Ro- 
manes: “That if there be a personal God, no reason can be 
assigned why He should not be immanent in nature, or why all 
causation should not be the immediate expression of His will; 
that every available reason points to the inference that He prob- 
ably is so immanent; that if He be so, and if His will is self-con- 
sistent, all natural causation must needs appear to us ‘ mechan- 
ical’; and that therefore it is no argument against the divine origin 
of a thing, event, etc., to prove it due to natural causation.” 

Professor Bruce accepts the theory of evolution as to the origin 
of man, both in respect of his body and soul; and from this he 
argues to his place in nature as its ultimate purpose and head. 
He makes no account of those supposed crises in the evolving 
process, where it has been believed to be necessary to assume 
creative interventions from without, as at the beginning of life, 
and again at the beginning of consciousness. The process is one, 
and God is in the whole of it, and man is its ultimate aim. This is 
what makes the process a rational process from the beginning to the 
end. And from this the inference is drawn that God is a rational, 
spiritual being. The inference does not rest on the mere category 
of causality, but on the category of purpose. “ Man is not merely 
one of the infinite number of effects produced by Divine causality, 
- but he is the effect which explains all the rest, the end in view of 
the Creator in all His creative work. If this be allowed, then it 
must be admitted that man’s relation to God is unique. It is a 
relation of affinity, because God, ex hypothesi, supremely cares 
for what man distinctively is.” Thus the proposition is estab- 
lished that God, however much He may differ from man, is yet in 
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an essential respect a man-like being; and this corresponds with 
the statement in Genesis that man was made in the image of God. 

After having thus settled man’s relation to God, Professor Bruce 
goes on to discuss various modern unmoral theories concerning 
God, for the purpose of refuting them and bringing into clearer 
light the true conception of God’s nature and character. God may 
be conceived as a being who is below caring for man. Thisis the 
conception resulting from Spinoza’s idea of God as absolute sub- 
stance, Schopenhauer’s idea of irrational will, and Hartman’s idea 
of unconscious intelligence. The discussion of these ideas occupies 
the fourth lecture of the series ; after which we have, in lecture 
five, a discussion of “the worth of life,” and in lecture six a dis- 
cussion of “the worth of man.” If the theory of evolution be 
true, then a vast amount of life seems to have perished to no pur- 
pose. But was it really without purpose? The author thinks 
not, for it was all bearing towards the ultimate object which the 
Creator had in view from the beginning, namely the realization 
of the moral idea in man. But why were so many ages required 
for the realization of this idea, and why is it realized so slowly 
even in man, so that countless generations of men must have lived 
and suffered in pre-historic times? To these questions the au- 
thor answers that “ moralization is possible only in accordance 
with the nature of morality, 7. e., in the exercise of freedom, 
through struggle, effort, experience, all demanding time as an in- 
dispensable condition, even for the sanctification of the individual, 
still more for the humanization of the community, or the race.” 
“ To realize the moral ideal per saltum, by an act of omnipotence, 
is to annihilate it; it is to turn the moral into something merely 
physical.” Consequently the manner in which the world has 
been actually humanized and moralized, was the only manner 
possible. The kingdom of the good could not come in any other 
way than that in which it is coming. 

Of this way of the realization of the good further account is 
given in lectures seven, eight, and nine, treating respectively of 
“The Power Making for Righteousness,” of “‘ The Power Work- 
ing in and for Humanity,” or “ Historical Dawns and Days,” and 
of “ Providence in the Individual Life.” In the discussion of 
these topics we can only refer now toa few prominent ideas. The 
power that makes for righteousness in the universe, which is other 
than ourselves, it is usually said, must be regarded as the “ Moral 
Governor” of the universe. This was the favorite term for God 
with the eighteenth century apologists, as represented, for in- 
stance, by Bishop Butler. It is, however, according to Professor 
Bruce, only partially correct. God may, indeed, be conceived as 
a “Governor” of the world; but this idea must be supplemented 
by other ideas. In itself it is vitiated by the notion of transcend- 
ency. “It yields a Deity standing in a very external far-off rela- 
tion to the world.” And it must be corrected by the idea of the 
divine immanence in the world, and by the idea of the divine 
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fatherhood. The governmental idea of God in general is a very 
defective idea, if not corrected by other equally valid and equally 
important ideas. The law in which the Divine power in the world 
works for righteousness is “to give what men can receive: the 
relatively good as a step towards the better, and the better asa 
step towards the best.’’ By this law men are required constantly 
to rise from lower stages to higher. But this law of progress is 
opposed and resisted by another law, which may be called the law 
of moral inertia. It is the law which causes the man to cling to 
his animal habits, when he might rise above them, and thus makes 
him a sinner. Here we have the ultimate cause of the tragic ele- 
ments which are found in all the moral history of man. 

The last three lectures of the volume under consideration treat 
of the methods pursued in the providential order of the world. 
These are three, namely, election, solidarity and sacrifice. These 
are the three essential factors in the moral progress of the world. 
The first is election. Theology has in times past had much to 
say on the subject of election; and what it has said has for the 
most part been an atrocious libel upon the Divine goodness and 
wisdom. The idea of election, however, is not in itself false. It 
is found in Scripture. and it meets us in the history of the world. 
The true idea of Divine election, however, is not the foreordina- 
tion to blessing and privilege, but the foreordination to function 
and service. Individuals and nations are chosen to be helpers in 
the moral development of others. Each is for all and all are for 
each. But this leads to the second principle in the method of 
divine providence, namely, the principle of solidarity. Solidarity 
is an all-pervasive fact in the constitution of human life. There 
are two main forms of it, namely, the solidarity of heredity, and 
social solidarity. According to the former the lot of individuals 
is determined by that of former generations, according to the lat- 
ter by that of existing generations. According to this law no 
man lives for himself and no man dies for himself; and all affect 
each other both for good and for evil. This makes possible, then, 
the third method employed in Divine providence, namely, the 
moral progress of the whole by the self-sacrifice of the noblest 
and best individuals. Thus vicarious sacrifice is the law of the 
moral universe. God Himself participates in it. It is essen- 
tially the nature of love. 

We have tried, in this notice, to give our readers an account of 
the leading ideas of this book. We have no criticism to make. 
Indeed, in the main argument, we are in accord with it. There 
are some points, of course, to which we would take exception, and 
others in regard to which we would ask questions. But that may 
be, not because the author is wrong, but because we fail to un- 
derstand him. We would call our readers’ attention, however, to 
a few ideas which we have been accustomed to consider essential 
to such a discussion, but which are conspicuous by their absence 
from this work of Professor Bruce. For instance, we have been 
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accustomed to consider everything that is mysterious in the 
moral history of mankind as explicable on the theory of the fall 
of the first man. The first man was created at once in a condition 
of physical and moral perfection. But he fell, and with him 
dragged his whole race down into perdition. And now all evil in 
the world must be regarded as an evidence of God’s punitive jus- 
tice. All suffering must be penal in its nature; and thus every- 
thing becomes clear in the providence of God. But now of all 
this we find nothing in Professor Bruce’s book. He has no need 
of any fall in order to explain the history of Divine Providence, 
or to vindicate the ways of God to man. Sinners, of course, mex 
are; and they can be freed from sin and developed into a condi 
tion of moral perfection only through much suffering and sacri 
fice. But sin is an incident only in the process of moral develop- 
ment; and this process is one of continual moral training. God 
did not, and according to Professor Bruce could not, make the 
race morally perfect in the moment of creation ; but He made it 
at first a natural race, and then began a process of education in 
_ order to make it spiritual and moral. We say nothing now either 

in the way of criticism or in the way of approbation of Professor 
Bruce’s view. After what we have said, we have no doubt that 
our readers will want to study Professor Bruce’s book for them- 
selves, and pass their own judgment uponit. Let them do so by 
all means. The subject treated therein is certainly an important 
one, one that reaches Tar and wide into every domain of Christian 
thought; and the treatment is able and vigorous, and, if correct, 
will serve to deliver us from many a difficulty that still clings to 
our traditional systems of theology. 


THE GREAT POETS AND THEIR THEOLOGY. By Augustus Hopkins Strong, 
D.D., L.L.D., President of the Rochester Theological Seminary. Pages 
xvii+531. American Baptist Publication Society. Philadelphia, Pa. 1897, 


There is a close relation between poetry and theology, as also 
between poetry and philosophy. The earliest teachers in theology 
as well as philosophy were the poets, who spoke to their fellow- 
men on high things in high and measured discourse. This was 
the case among the Greeks, among whom Hesiod and Homer were 
spoken of by later generations as “ the theologians.” But it was 
the case also among the Hindoos, and among the Hebrews. The 
earliest portions of the Old Testament were originally composed 
in verse; and large parts of it still have a poetical form, like the 
Psalms, Proverbs and extensive sections of the books of the 
Prophets. This fact is to some extent obscured in our English 
translations of the Bible; but it can for the most part still be felt 
in its grand and solemn diction, by means of which the Bible, like 
a poem or picture, speaks to the heart rather than to the intellect. 

But there is a connection also between poetry and theology re- 
garded as to their respective contents andaim. Theology has to 
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do with God and with divine things. It is an interpretation of 
God’s self-revelation in nature, in history and in Scripture. It 
seeks to apprehend and express in intelligible language God’s 
nature, character, purpose and plan. But this is also the object 
of poetry as anart. “ Poetry,” says Dr. Strong in the work be. 
fore us, “is an imaginative reproduction of the universe in its 
ideal relations, and an expression of these relations in rhythmical 
literary form.” It is a reading of God’s thoughts after Him, not 
as the scientist attempts to do it, by reflection upon phenomena, 
by analysis and induction of facts, but by intuition, by which the 
poet enters into the heart of things and apprehends their inward 
constitution and nature as it exists in the thought of God. “It 
is the privilege of the poet,” says Dr. Strong again, “ to enter 
into God’s plan of the universe and to express God’s thought. 
Not the actual world, but the ideal of which the actual is the 
shadow, the essence of things disencumbered from the accidents 
of circumstances, characters clearly unfolded, doom fixed by hu- 
man acts, the meaning of events—these are the things with which 
the poet deals, and in all this he is prophet as well as poet, antici- 
pator of results, interpreter of God. In His creations—creations 
of the poet’s imagination—God makes Himself better known. 
He lifts us up into the region of eternal truth.” Hence, as Aris- 
totle has said, “ poetry is more philosophic and of higher worth 
than history.” “ History deals with the actual ; and it has all the de- 
fects and limitations of itstheme. Poetry is more universal than 
history. In it appear the divine ideas purged of excrescences.” 

From this view of the nature of poetry it will appear that there 
are good reasons for speaking of a theology of the poets. Every 
true poet, possessing the “ faculty and the gift divine,” must be 
something of a theologian, and must be able to teach us some- 
thing concerning the nature and character of God, and concern- 
ing God’s ways to men. Hence the study of poetry must always 
be a valuable aid to the theologian and preacher in fitting himself 
for his work. And the value of this aid is enhanced by the pecu- 
liar form and manner of the poet’s teaching. The poet, in pro- 
portion as he possesses the divine gift of inspiration, speaks and 
teaches with power, but not with the power of the scribe or of the 
dogmatician. It is the aim of the poet to present living truth in 
a living way—to touch and quicken the heart by uttering 
“thoughts that breathe and words that burn,” and not merely to 
cram the intellect with barren formulas. It is not dead but living 
truth which the poet brings—truth that kindles life, that quickens 
feeling, and that elevates and enobles the whole tone of the soul. 
It is not mere thought that poetry deals with, but thought united 
with feeling, or sentiment; and this is the chief distinction per- 
haps between scienceand poetry. The former deals with thought 
as such, the latter with sentiment, or with thought united with 
and quickened by feeling. And it is thought in this form that is 
particularly valuable to the theologian and to the preacher. A 
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preacher will never touch men’s hearts, unless his own heart is 
touched and quickened by the truth which forms the substance 
of his message. In this view the study of the highest and best 
poetry will prove to be a valuable aid to the Christian minister. 

And as a help to such study we are glad to be able to com- 
mend this volume of Dr. Strong’s on The great Poets and their 
Theology. No busy minister, or student of theology, could read 
everything that has been written in the realm of poetry, any more 
than he can read everything that has been written in theology or 
science. He must make a selection. And in this respect, as well 
as in respect of the manner of reading and interpreting that which 
has been selected, he needs direction and help. In both respects 
he will find Dr. Strong’s book to be useful. Dr. Strong has 
selected as the world’s great poets the following nine whom he 
treats in the order in which they are here named: Homer, Virgil, 
Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, Goethe, Wordsworth, Browning, 
Tennyson. That list, of course, omits a large number of names, 
and among them many that are worthy to stand in any temple of 
fame; but by the time the ordinary student has made an appre- 
ciative study of these nine he wiil have acquired a large amount 
of poetic culture. Homer is the poet of the ancient Greek world, 
embodying both its art and its piety. Virgil is the child of the 
Roman Empire ; and the better side of Roman life, and thought, 
and religion can nowhere be studied to better advantage than in 
his smooth and elegant verses. And we are sure that the perusal 
of Dr. Strong’s pages will cause the classical student to bring out 
his copies of these two old friends, and to renew his knowledge of 
Greek and Latin. The study of Dante will give one a better 
knowledge of the real character of the religious life and thought 
of the middle ages, than will the study of Thomas Aquinas or of 
Duns Scotus. Shakespeare is characterized by Dr. Strong as the 
poet of universal human life in its secular form; Milton as the 
poet of the Puritan Reformation; Goethe as the poet of panthe- 
ism: Wordsworth as the poet of nature, who saw the presence of 
deity in the smallest flower; Browning as the poet of personality ; 
and Tennyson as the poet of the Divine order in human life and 
history. 

Dr. Strong’s analysis of the characters of the great poets whom 
his book presents, and his interpretation and criticism of their 
productions, will be found to be interesting and helpful to the 
student. In fact the book is such an one as every student must 
desire, to enable him to penetrate into the temple, and to com- 
prehend the mystery, of the heavenly muse of poetry. Of course 
the literary critic will not always agree with the author’s conclu- 
sions. For example, we think, many will question his judgment 
in regard to Milton, whom he regards as a creative genius of the 
highest order, in some respects even ranking higher than Shake- 
speare. We believe that he fails to do justice to Goethe, of whom 
he constantly speaks as “the poet of pantheism,” and whose 
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“ pantheism ” he holds responsible for all the poet’s derilictions, 
both literary and moral. That Goethe was not a saint will be ad. 
mitted by all who are in any way familiar with his life; but that 
he was a poet of the very highest order, ranking only second to 
Shakespeare, we believe will be disputed by few. Dr. Strong’s 
judgment seems in some cases to be too much influenced by his 
theology. Of course, we do not forget that his theme is the the- 
ology of the poets, and that it was necessary for him to bring this 
into comparison with some standard. But we believe that the 
standard might well have been somewhat larger and more univer- 
sal. He is too much inclined to measure the value even of such 
poetry as that of Browning and Tennyson by their agreement or 
disagreement with his own theological dogmas; forgetting that, 
as poetry is the expression of the universal in general, it must be 
so also with the theology with which poetry may deal—it must 
be theology in its universal character, and not the theology of 
any particular creed or party. Considered in this view the poetry 
of Browning and Tennyson must be esteemed to have a very high 
value for the theologian. Indeed, they are the most distinctively 
theological poets of this century; but no theologian must come 
to them in order to find in their verse his own dogmatic system. 
That Dr. Strong does this in a markedly offensive way we do not 
say; but still he is not quite free from a tendency in this direc- 
tion. And so he shows a tendency also to use some of the liter- 
ary material before him in defence of certain theories of the Bible, 
which are now in dispute; as, for instance, when he argues from 
his view of the origin of the poems of Homer to the unity and 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, and from the differences of 
style in Milton to the literary unity of the book of Isaiah. These 
are, in our opinion, blemishes in what must after all be pronounced 
upon the whole a most excellent and valuable work. 

It remains only to say that the author’s style is a model of 
perspicuity and vigor. His study of the great poets seems to 
have borne fruit in his own manner of composition, which meets 
Herbert Spencer’s fundamental rule of good writing, namely, care 
to economize as much as possible the attention of the reader. 
The reader of Dr. Strong’s book never becomes fatigued over his 
pages. The book, moreover, is gotten out in the best style of the 
printer’s art, and is a delight to the eye as well as a joy to the 
soul. 


THE THEOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By George Barker Stevens, Ph.D., 
D.D., Dwight Professor of Systematic Theology in Yale University. 
xvi-+ 617. Price, $2.50. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 1899. 


This work belongs to the International Theological Library, 
now in course of publication under the general editorship of Dr. 
Charles A. Briggs,of New York,and Dr. Steward. D. F. Salmond, 
of Aberdeen, Scotland. This library is intended to form a series 
of text-books for students of theology. Theauthors of the several 
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volumes aim at conciseness and yet fulness of statement; so that 
readers "nay find within reasonable limits all the latest and best 
information on the subjects of which they treat. The fact of any 
work being included in this library may be regarded as in itself 
an evidence of high character; and no theological library now 
can be considered up to time without containing the several vol- 
umes composing this excellent series. 

Professor Stevens has been known to the American theological 
public for some time by his treatises on separate sections of the 
theology of the New Testament. We refer to his several vol- 
umes on “ The Pauline Theology,” and on “ The Johannine The- 
ology.” In the present volume he covers the whole field of New 
Testament theology, in the manner in which this is usually done 
by German authors ; and, if we are not much mistaken, he is the 
first American writer who has attempted such a task. There has 
been no lack, indeed, of so-called “ biblical theologies” ; but these 
have not been what we understand by that term now. They were 
for the most part only the writer’s own systems of theology, first 
read into the Bible, and then drawn out of it again, and abun- 
dantly fortified by proof-texts. What we understand by Biblical 
theology now is the teaching of the authors of the Bible presented 
in systematic form. The task of a Biblical theologian is first to 
understand the mind of each of the writers of the different books 
of the Bible and apprehend it in its wholeness, and then to present 
as far as possible the consensus of thought which may be found 
to prevail in all. The question of the genuineness of the Biblical 
books, while important for the Biblical theologian, must be settled 
in works on introduction ; and discussion of the text belongs to the 
exegete. Professor Stevens, accordingly, in the introductions to 
the several parts of his book, treats but very briefly of the 
“ sources,” and indulges in no prolix exegetical discussions in the 
body of the work. 

The subject of the First Part is “The Teaching of Jesus Ac- 
cording to the Synoptic Gospels.” Of these Gospels no one, ac- 
cording to our author, “is the immediate product of an apostle 
or eye-witness ”; but “in time and authorship they belong to the 
next generation after that of Jesus.” They are, however, based 
upon reliable apostolic tradition. “‘The Teaching of Jesus Ac- 
cording to the Fourth Gospel” forms the subject of the Second 
Part. The writer presents briefly the arguments for and against 
the Johannine authorship of the Gospel, and finds them to be 
about evenly balanced. All that we can be certain of is that this 
pa existed early in the second century, and that it contains a 

ee reproduction of the discourses of Jesus; but the “ subjective 
element ” which must undoubtedly be recognized therein does 
not justify us in regarding it as a mere “ romance of the Logos.” 
In the Third Part, under the title of “The Primitive Apostolic 
Teaching,” is discussed the theology of the discourses contained 
in the first part of the book of Acts, and that of the Epistles of 
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James, Peter and Jude. The author accepts the early date of the 
Epistle of James, believes that the first Epistle of Peter may be 
genuine, but that the argument is strong against second Peter and 
Jude. The reviewer believes that the argument against them is 
overwhelming, and that these Epistles should not be treated under 
the head of primitive apostolic teaching. The subject of the 
Fourth Part is “The Theology of Paul,” to the discussion of 
which over one hundred and fifty pages are devoted. The Fifth 
Part is devoted to the study of “ The Theology of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews ”; the Sixth, to the study of “‘ The Theology of the 
Apocalypse ”; and the Seventh, to the study of “ The Theology 
of John.” 

Dr. Stevens is thoroughly familiar with German thought in the 
field of Biblical theology. Evidence of this familiarity, and of 
its influence in the formation of his own views, appears on almost 
every page of his book. In fact he acknowledges his indebted- 
ness to such writers as Weiss, Pfleiderer, Wendt, Beyschlag, 
Holtzmann and others. This does not mean, however, that he 
follows them passively and blindly. He has learned much from 
them, and is under obligation to them all, but still he has done 
his own thinking, and his conclusions are hisown. As compared 
with Beyschlag and Holtzmann, for instance, he is far more 
conservative and orthodox, that is, orthodox in the traditional 
sense. For example, he maintains against Beyschlag the tradi- 
tional doctrine of the Trinity and of the personal preéxistence of 
Christ. He finds evidence of such preéxistence in the conscious- 
ness of Jesus as exhibited in the fourth Gospel and even in the 
Synoptists. According to Beyschlag the author of the doctrine 
of preéxistence is St. Paul; who, however, confounds the preéx- 
istence of an idea with the preéxistence of a person. Against 
this view Dr. Stevens contends, maintaining that Paul clearly and 
consistently held the doctrine of personal preéxistence; which he 
finds also in the Johannine conception of the Logos, and in cer- 
tain expressions in the Epistle to the Hebrews and in the Apoca- 
lypse. He also maintains the conception of the distinct person- 
ality of the Holy Spirit, against Schleiermacher, Reuss and 
others, who have identified the Spirit either with the collective 
spirit of the Church, or with the glorified personality of Christ. 
In general Dr. Stevens holds to the supernatural origin and na- 
ture of Christianity, to the inspiration and historical reliability 
of the New Testament as well as Old Testament Scriptures, and 
to the general scheme of doctrine held by the orthodox Protes- 
tant Churches. 

But Dr. Stevens is by no means a mere traditionalist. He does 
not study the New Testament merely in order to get out of it 
what a certain school or party has gotten out of it. He holds his 
conclusions because he is convinced that they follow logically 
from the writings of the New Testament. And that he is in 
earnest with this conviction may be inferred from the fact that 
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he does not hesitate to adopt conclusions at variance with tradi- 
tional orthodoxy, where he finds good reasons for doing so. - 
Numerous illustrations of such independence of theological 
thought could be given from the volume before us; but a few 
must suffice. He holds that Jesus, while regarding His own di- 
vine sonship as something unique, nevertheless teaches the uni- 
versal Fatherhood of God, by which He means, not merely that 
God has made all men, but that He has made them for Himself 
and kindred to Himself, and capable of realizing the sonship cor- 
responding to the fatherhood, p. 70. Again, while holding to the 
doctrine of the divinity of Christ, he nevertheless assumes that 
Jesus during His earthly life was no absolute authority on ques- 
tions of scientific conceptions, Biblical criticism, and the like, 
p. 76. Again, according to Dr. Stevens, Jesus undoubtedly be- 
lieved in the existence of angelic beings, good and bad, but He 
did not lend His authority to all Jewish notions on the subject 
of angels, p. 82; His teaching on the subject of the devil and of 
demoniacal possession is of doubtful character, p. 91; and Jesus 
was no believer in the doctrine of total depravity, p. 98. The fol- 
lowing sentence is significant: “ Had Jesus regarded human be- 
ings as totally depraved from the very beginning of life, had He 
believed that in consequence of the corrupt nature which all men 
inherit at birth they were ‘ made opposite to all that is spiritually 
good, and wholly inclined to all evil, and that continually,’ as 
theology has so often taught, it is difficult to see how He could 
have made the child-spirit the test of fitness for His kingdom.” 
We note the following new interpretations of points in the the- 
ology of St. Paul. On the subject of death Paul made no dis- 
tinction between the biological and the ethical elements entering 
into the conception, and, indeed, laid chief stress upon the latter. 
Regarded in this view death is the consequence of sin, but this 
does not justify theology in teaching that death in the biological 
sense also is the consequence of sin, p. 362. On the subject of 
the resurrection we have this: “ For him (Paul), resurrection is 
neither resurrection of the body nor resurrection from the ground 
in which the body is buried, but is a rising of the personality 
from the realm of death into the realm of light and life, where- 
upon the spirit is clothed with its heavenly habitation,” p. 477. 
On the subject of the atonement, after having presented Paul’s 
statements, the author remarks: “These considerations look 
towards the conclusion that with Paul substitution means, not the 
substitution of Christ’s punishment for our punishment, but the 
substitution of His sufferings, which were not in the nature of 
punishment, for our punishment; in other words the substitution 
of another method of revealing and vindicating the divine right- 
eousness in place of the method of punishment. God in His 
grace adopts another course of procedure with sinful man than 
that of retributive justice and a course which more fully displays 
His glorious perfections.” His discussion of Paul’s teaching on 
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justification our author concludes with the sentence: “ That the 
old theological formula, ‘the imputation of Christ’s righteous- 
ness to the believer,’ does not correctly render Paul’s thought on 
justification is now so generally recognized by exegetes that I 
have not thought it necessary to refer to it in the text.” 

But we must bring this notice to a close. We have gone some- 
what into detail in order to advise the reader of what he may 
expect to find in this book. It is a book which, of course, must 
be studied in order to get its full value; and it must be studied 
with the Greek Testament continually at one’s side; but it isa 
book which no one fairly familiar with his Greek Testament will 
find it difficult to follow. Those who have no other work on the 
theology of the New Testament will find this volume an invalu- 
able help to their theological thinking; and those who have Bey- 
schlag or Weiss, will find it helpful also in clearing up for them- 
selves difficult and disputed points of New Testament teaching. 
Students who have been perplexed by the conflicts between the- 
ology on the one hand and modern ethical and scientific thought 
on the other, will generally find that their difficulties vanish in the 
light of the New Testament. The difficulty 1s not with Christian- 
ity, nor with the teaching of Christ and the apostles. This latter 
teaching, when fairly translated into the forms of modern thought 
and speech, will always be found to be reasonable and right. And 
this is a fact which the Church and theology in our day are com- 
ing more and more to understand. Hence, these many works on 
New Testament theology, of which this volume of Dr. Stevens is 
one of the best. 


THE CHRISTIAN PASTOR AND THE WORKING CHURCH. By Washington Glad- 
_ D.D., LL.D. Pages xiv + 485. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
This, work, too, like the one of the preceding notice, belongs 

to the International Theological Library Series ; and it is the 
product of an author whose name is well known to the Christian 
and theological public of this country,and everywhere commands 
attention and respect. Dr. Gladden has written much on many 
themes connected with the general subject of Practical Theology ; 
and what he has written has always been interesting to ministers 
of the gospel, and has never failed to be helpful to them in the 
performance of the duties of their office. 

The work before us is properly a treatise on Pastoral Theology ; 
and it is the most complete work on this subject, and the one best 
adapted to the needs of the American pastor that we know of. 
Pastoral Theology isa branch of Practical Theology. And Prac- 
tical Theology may be defined as the science of the functions of 
the Church, by which she perfects and perpetuates her existence. 
This is in substance the definition given by Dr. Schaff, Dr. Van- 
Osterzee, and others ; and this definition is accepted by Dr. Glad- 
den as the principle underlying this treatise on the Christian 
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Pastor and the Working Church. This title is a key to Dr. 
Gladden’s theory both of the Church and of the Christian minis- 
try. The Church, in his conception of it, is an organic constitu- 
tion, with specific organs and functions. Of these organs the 
Christian ministry forms one which is charged with very impor- 
tant functions. But these functions can only be properly per- 
formed when the functions of other organs are properly performed 
likewise. The pastor and the church are correlative. They are 
not separated, as in the Roman theory. The ministry is not a 
caste set over the Church for its benefit, but an office derived 
from the Church, and existing within it as a part of its general 
constitution. Hence the work of the pastor is intended to call 
forth work in other parts of the constitution ; and this work in 
other parts again conditions the work of the pastor. The Chris- 
tian pastor and the working church are, therefore, things that 
belong together. 

The conception of the Church as a living organism, growing 
and making increase of itself through the advancing ages, neces- 
sarily implies changes in the exercise of its organic functions; so 
that the rules for the conduct of the work of the pastor could not 
be derived from the practice of any period in the history of the 
Church, not even the Apostolic. Each age must determine its 
own rules, as well as its own forms of organization. “ Belief in 
the constant presence of the Holy Spirit, who is guiding the 
Church into all truth, who is taking the things of Christ and 
making them plain unto us,” says Dr. Gladden, “ should assure us 
that the later phases of ecclesiastical life are higher and more 
near to the divine purpose than those of primitive days. The 
Church in its organic life must leave behind the rudiments and 
go on toward perfection. We do not, therefore, go back to the 
Apostolic Church, nor to any of the past ages for ourtypes ; buta 
glance at what we now know as Pastoral Theology may indicate 
the lines upon which the Church has been moving forward,” p. 
10. In order to give the reader an idea of the result in Pastoral 
Theology, which, in the view of our author, this movement of the 
Church has produced, we cannot do better than to insert here 
the table of contents of the book under notice. After an intro- 
ductory chapter in which the author discusses, in real German 
fashion, the history of Pastoral Theology, and the place it oc- 
cupies in the general system of Practical Theology, the contents 
of the book are presented in twenty-one chapters, with the follow- 
ing titles respectively: The Church; The Pastor; The Call to 
the Pastorate ; The Pastor in his Study; Pulpit and Altar; The 
Pastor as Friend; The Church Organization; The Sunday 
School; The Midweek Service; Parish Evangelization; The So- 
cial Life of the Church; Woman’s Work in the Church; The 
Young Men and Women; The Pastor and the Children; Mis- 
sionary Societies and Church Contributions; Revivals and Re- 
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vivalism ; The Institutional Church; Enlisting the Mémbership ; 
Coéperation with other Churches; The Care of the Poor. 

A glance at this list of subjects will show the reader the wide 
range of thought presented in this book. It will also appear that 
some of the subjects treated are such as have received the most 
careful and earnest thought of the best theological thinkers in 
modern times, and in regard to which there is as yet by no means 
oneness of opinion. On all these subjects the author gives his 
views with great plainness, and generally with a force of state- 
ment and argument that commands the assent of.the reader. Dr. 
Gladden is a clergyman in connection with the Congregational 
Church. He is, however, in the best sense catholic in his way of 
thinking ; and ministers of Protestant denominations will find 
little in his book to which they will care to object. Romanists 
and those who hold Romish theories concerning the Church and 
ministry, will of course not agree with him. And some who are 
not Romanists may not always be quite satisfied with his state- 
ments ; as, for instance, when in his zeal against the sacerdotal 
view of the Christian ministry he questions the right of the “ ben- 
ediction,” p. 56, or when he maintains, with Bishop Bedell, that 
“the clergy have no spiritual power apart from their moral in- 
fluence,” p. 65. That may appear to some as emptying the office 
of the ministry of all spiritual power and blessing, and making 
the effect of the minister’s work to depend upon his personal hu- 
man character and energy. That is, however, not the meaning of 
Dr. Gladden. He does not mean to deny that there is a divine 
codperation with the work of the ministry always going on through 
the agency of the Holy Spirit, and that the preaching of the word 
and the administration of the sacraments are thus made effective 
for spiritual purposes. What he does mean to deny is that the 
minister’s acts accomplish their purpose ex opere operato, and 
that ministers have any “sacramental miracle by which to enforce 
a tyranny over conscience.” And in this view he certainly is on 
solid Protestant ground, and the readers of this Review will be 
in cordial agreement with him. 

We are pleased to note that on the questions generally on 
which this Review has in the past differed from leading popular 
representatives of religious thought, Dr. Gladden is on the side of 
the Review. So, for instance, on the subject of worship. He is 
opposed, of course, to the legal imposition of a liturgy in a way 
that would rob ministers and people of all freedom and spontane- 
ity, and make the act of worship merely the perfunctory repeti- 
tion of a prescribed form without feeling or life. And we pre- 
sume that among our readers there is not one who would not be 
opposed to the same thing. But while opposed to a dead ritual- 
ism, Dr. Gladden does not by any means find such ritualism only 
among the liturgical Churches. The bare and meagre perform- 
ances of a Puritanic chapel may be as truly chargeable with the 
spirit of ritualism as the “ splendid exercises’’ of the gorgeous ca- 
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thedral. Dr. Gladden favors congregational worship, embracing 
the responsive reading of the Scriptures, especially the Psalms, the 
joint repetition of the Apostle’s Creed and the Lord’s prayer, the 
use of responses and chants, and other elements of the liturgical 
service ; and he considers it a relapse into sacerdotalism when some 
of the Puritanic churches permit their members to take no part in 
the service beyond the singing of the psalm which the minister 
“lines out” to them. On the subject of revivalism also Dr. Glad- 
den favors in general the views which have been held by leatling 
representatives of our own Church. When revivals are néeded, 
and when they come spontaneously, they should not be opposed ; 
but when they are gotten up periodically and mechanically for 
the purpose of exciting spasmodic activity in the members of the 
Church, and converting and bringing in others who are not mem- 
bers, then there is something wrong about them. The educational 
and churchly method of extending and edifying the Church is far 
better than the sensational method which has been known by the 
name of “new measurism.” On this subject Dr. Gladden writes 
strongly and well; and much of what he says might easily have 
been said by Ds. Bushnell or by Dr. Nevin; indeed he makes ex- 
tensive quotations from the former’s excellent and once famous 
work on Christian Nurture. 

There are some questions in Practical Theology which are com- 
paratively new. One of these relates to the matter of organiza- 
tions within the Church. How many of them can be tolerated? 
How many of them can be usefully employed? It can easily be 
seen that there may be too many of them. There may be such a 
multiplication of wheels as will turn the organism of the Church 
into a mere piece of mechanism, and make it run so heavily as to 
prevent it from performing any useful work. On this subject our 
author speaks thus: “ The curse of all ecclesiasticism has been 
the swallowing up of life in what men call organization. And 
this is the danger against which, in this day, we must be con- 
stantly on our guard. Yet we must not neglect to use the neces- 
sary instrumentalities. No matter how numerous are our wheels, 
if the Spirit of the Living Creatures is in them,” p. 216. Should 
the minister study sociology, and what should be his attitude to 
the social questions which are agitating the world at the present 
time? This isa question which is confronting ministers of the 
Gospel, and the answers which are given are different. These 
answers depend upon the fundamental conception of the nature 
and purpose of the Gospel. What is its purpose? Dr. Gladden 
says that “ Christianity is grievously disparaged when it is repre- 
sented as a scheme merely of getting human beings safely out of 
the world.” He believes that its design is to realize the Kingdom 
of God here and now. It has a social mission, and the Church 
and the ministry can, therefore, not remain aloof from the dis- 
cussion of social problems. Many of these problems might be 
discussed at the evening service; which might be one way, our 
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author thinks, of >:.aging men to Church again, and of rescuing 
the second service from the fate of extinction. 

We had intended to speak of the author’s views of the institu- 
tional Church, of woman’s work in the Church, of the Sunday- 
school work, etc., but we must forbear. We would only say yet 
that the work is written in chaste and classical English, and the 
careful perusal of it will be an education in English style. We 
commend the work most cordially to our readers. In these days 
of practical activity in Church life, ministers want to get all the 
help they can in deciding the questions which continually con- 
front them; and we know of nothing better than this volume of 
Dr. Gladden’s on The Christian Pastor and the Working Church. 




















